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ANNOUNCEMENTS. THE DAILY MAIL, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 


20, 1920. 


OUR RObkS-ROVCE 
WAR. 


By LOVAT FRASER. 


Tho military situation in Mesopotamia ; 
| improving, as wel) it may, for India is pour- | 
ing in thoueands of troops, and the British 
taxpayer is pouring out millions upon millions 
of pounds. 

While India does the bulk of the tighting 
: and the British public finds the money, our 

wonderful and unchanging War Uffice is be- 
‘having as it bas always done and 


Ny 


The War Office says that in warfare there 
is nothing like the incomparable Rolls-Royce. 
It is so perfectly constructed that it can carry 
any atiotint of armour-plate, stand any 
ciimate,and manage to keep moving ip any 

kind of’ country. All our generals love their 
Rolls-Royces better than their lunch. For | 
rescuing British women and children who have 
somehow got isolated in the Persian hills, the 
Rolls-Royce car is unique. It would almost | 
get there without a driver. | 


These are not exaggerated statements, | 
People who have ordered Rolls-Royce cars 


delivery *‘ in order to promote the cafety 
of “our detachments and women ar. childre 
in the mew war zone, ‘Tb< re hr. been no’ 


stroke ye 

of military occupation, where 
at the firet blow. 


The othe ec question 4 

than the merits ol 8 cor Tt bas 
ASE ~ $- Roves of 

remely expe In 

the matter of cost @his Rolle- 

stundard, and tre cannot efford 

Therefore the Govern should end the Meum 

campaigo as speedily es possible. 


tely. it is on that 
vernment are Going w work 
past calupai One or "two right wit 
Fri iday the ice ice 
that élr Sacer Ce ~ issioner, 
who should reach day or 


take over of of the’ oivit. p of 
j Mesopotamia. He is to do so until he can od 


ere being asked by the War Office to iorgo ° | 


efiect to “* the fixed policy of h jesty’s Govern. 
ment of settin iy Mesopo- 


ROLLS-ROYCE LT D| {15 Conduit St 


TELEGRAM S: Rolhead. Reg. London * ‘Phone 


Gerrard 1654 (3 lines) 
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A SERIES OF 


SIX ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


Jan Poortenaar 


Edition Limited 


Stamped by Printsellers’ 


Association 


PLATES DESTROYED 


SEND FOR 
Illustrated Prospeczus, 
printed in colour facsimiles 
of the Original Etchings, 


which will be sent you 


FREE OF CHARGE 


EVENING. A Country Road near Rotterdam 


TITLES OF THE SIX 
ETCHINGS 


“A DUTCH FARMYARD” 
Near Amsterdam 


“OLD HOUSES” 
Amsterdam 


“EVENING” 


A Country. Road near 
Rotterdam 


“THE SCOTCH HOUSE” 
Veere, Zealand 


“RHEIMS CATHEDRAL” 
“AMIENS CATHEDRAL” 


Size 154 by 119 inches 


ARTIST PROOFS PRINTED IN COLOURS 
ALSO, LIMITED NUMBER IN MONOCHROME 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 
26 Museum Street, London; W.C.i 


Telegrams: ‘‘Musemgal” 


Telephone: Museum 26/1 
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“in the public eye’’—men and women 


Materials for 


capable of giving words their true meaning—agree that . 
“De Reszke’ Cigarettes are the world’s best. The B a k a nN d W h | 
opinions here quoted are butafewof many. Others may be 


seen in De Reszke’’ advertisements appearing in this paper 
from time to time. 


A large and varied selection of materials useful to 
the black-and-white artist can always be seen at 
the address below. Boards and papers of all sur- 
faces and sizes; drawing inks; pens; brushes ; 
mathematical instruments ; drawing materials, etc. ; 
all being of our well- known high quality. 


None Better 


“| think there are no 
better cigarettes than 
Reszkes,’ and, as 
the veteran cricketer 
said of Barnes’ bow!l- 
ing, There couldn't 


Ci garettes 


Blatchford. 


The original Poster-colours 
Great Pleasure 
on We are the original inventors and makers of the 
“Clifford Milburn” poster-colours. These colours 
are not a new venture in commercial art, but have 
nates been used by the leading designers for many years. 
As acombination of perfect flatness with exceptional 
heal brilliance, they are unequalled. 
Flavour Inepiring Write for full list 
‘ riié jor ju 
have never been and colour chart 


agreeable flavour of a cigarette smoker 
their own. I can before, but the “De 
heartily recommend Reszke inspired me 
them.” to further efforts in 


that line.” 
George R. Sims 


Photo: Foulsham & Banfield 


CLIFFORD MILBURN & CO. 


12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
London E.C.4 Telephone City 2307 


. Sold everywhere, or post free from 
J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., (Dept. 22), 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


1920—Fourth Quarter (OF BEAUTY AND DISCORD) Volume 1—Number 4 
ART: Wilson, Mrs. E., “Child’s Head’ (Crayon 
Anderson, Stanley R., “Villains of the Piece’’ Jackson, E. (Lithograph) 227 Drawing) --» 255 
267 Jacobleff, A. “Chinese Woman and Baby” LETTERS: 
“Jersey Peasants’’ (Charcoal (Sanguine Drawing) 247 “Apple” Service 270 
(Drawing) 223 Beck, Theo Van, “Remorse” 248 
Blampied, E., “Potato Planters” (Drypoint)... 251 Lumsden, E.S., “The Lamas” (Etching) ... 235 Davies, W. H., “Going to School” oe 
Baertsen, A., (Litho) Lee, Sydney, ‘Limestone Rock” (Woodcut)... 24! Davies, H., “Joy Supreme” 226 
+ 
Borein, E., “Bucking Broncho” (Etching) ... 253 eas Cecil, “The Lithographs of Alphonse 
Brockhurst, G., “A manda’’ (Etching) 824 Ma cfall, Major Haldane, **Mermaid’”’ (Pen Foreword 2383 
Brockhurst, G., “The Mirror” (Etching) ... 257 and Ink Drawing) 265 Golding “Two Poems” ‘aa 
Becker, 263 Rodo, Ludovic, “Tea’’ (Woodcut) H Kenneth, “Constancy” 38 
audier, ‘Bacchante Rodo, Ludovic (Woodcut) 252 Hare, Kenneth, “By-ways of Poetry” 2956 
Carter, Fred., “Waterloo Steps” (Etching) ... 233 Rodo, Ludovic Dtaagepien + 214 Hare, Henneth, “It Ver it Venus” . 266 
Clausen, G., R.A., (Etching) 261 Rodo, Ludovic, “The Winnowers’! (Woodcut) 246 Moult, Thomas, “The Bard of Houlihan” ... 220 
Forain, — “Sortie de !Audience”” (Drypoint) 237 Ludovic (Woodeut) 264  Mioult, Thomas, “The Shepherd’s Tale” ... 228 
Gabain, Ethel (Litho) wee Robins, W. P., “Walnut Tree int)... 249 Peretz, J. L., “The Stagnant-Pool” 1. 266 
Grave, Chas., “Beer” (Wash Drawing) 263 Reiss, Winold 218  Rowbottom, B. R., “Ecce Homo” 
Greek Kylix, From a, Style of Onesimos, about Reiss, Winold, “April’’ (Woodcut) + 219 Shipp, Horace, “Histrion” vw. 250 
480 B.C. , .. 238 Shannon, Chas., R.A. (Sanguine Drawing)... 239 “Tis,’? “Cow’s Ears” iis 
Hagreen, Ph. (Woodcut) 242 Shannon, Chas., R.A. (Sanguine Drawing)... 259 ‘Tis,’”? “Stray Thoughts”’ «6254 
Hardie, Martin, “‘Varinella” (Drypoint) ... 229 De Segonsac, A. D., “Boxer” (Pen and Ink Wills, Ernest, ‘Sea Mist’’ : at 
Jackson, E, (Lithograph) 226 Drawing) 243 Exposition Internationale D’Art, Geneva ... 269 
ERRATUM 


The Etching on page 253 is by Edward Borein, the well known American Etcher. 
The Etching on page 235, by E. S. Lumsden, is reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., Bond Street. 
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THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a GRAFTON STREET, WI 


Chosen modern Works of the French and English School and fine 
examples of the earlier periods. 


Derain, Duncan Grant, Frietz, Frélav@, Fry Lebasque, Lotiron, Matisse, . 
Marchand, Segonzac, Signac, Therese Lessore, Vanessa Bell 


Invitation cards for monthly exhibitions sent gratis upon application 


ELDAR GALLERY 


NOV.-DEC. Decorative paintings by MAY GUINNESS 
DEC. -JAN. Paintings & drawings by EUGENE BOUDIN 
JAN. -FEB. Paintings, pastels, etc., by ODILON REDON 


40 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., W 


(Turning out of Regent Street opposite Maddox Street) 


THE MACRAE GALLERY 


95 Regent Street, WI 
CLOSED DURING AUGUST 


‘December Drawings by J. R. Monsell 


January Colour Woodcuts by Mrs. E. C. Austen Brown 


February Watercolours by Mrs. Gantz and Decorative 
Designs by Lena Pilicho 


Open 11 till 5 Admission Free Saturdays 11 till | 


THE CHESTER GALLERY 
2 CHESTER TERRACE, SLOANE SQUARE, SWI 
*Phone Victoria 152 
CLOSING DECEMBER 13th 1920 
RE-OPENING ON JANUARY 24th 1921 


For Particulars for one man or group shows for 1921 


Apply to Directors Mrs. Kate Wilcox, R. S. Glover, Esa. 
Open Daily 10—5 (Thursdays 10—1) 


FORTNIGHTLY CONSECUTIVE EXHIBITIONS 


| Early English Water-colours 


Proprietors: Ernest Brown & Phillips 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES Leicester Square: London 


Exhibitions of the best modern WORK, English and Foreign 


Etchings and lithography by Whistler, Meryon, Bone, Zorn, Forain, Cameron, Haden, 
Mcbey, Millet, Blampied, Degas, Manet, etc. always in stock 


Open Daily 10 till 6 


COLOUR MAGAZINE 


The Most Fascinating Magazine in the World. Published Monthly price 2s. 6d. net. : 
Obtainable from all Booksellers, or Colour Ltd., 53 Victoria Street, SWr 
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The Peasant Shop 


4.t Devonshire Street 
Theobald’s Road, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row) 


Individuality in Christmas Presents 


DECORATED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JEWELLERY, 

SMOCKS, DALMATICS, JERKINS, DRESSES, WRAPS, 

CHILDREN’S FROCKS, TOYS, PLAITED FELT RUGS, 
SLIPPERS, AND PAINTED WARE 


— 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Good in Design and Colour including 
UNIQUE AND INEXPENSIVE CALENDARS 
(Painted on Wood) 


THE POTTERY SHOP 


12 HOLLAND STREET, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Original Designers and Makers of 
TRADITIONAL PAINTED FURNITURE 


HEATHERLEY’S 


A MODERN SCHOOL for 
PAINTERS & ILLUSTRATORS 


Heatherley’s is an open School free from restriction, 
aiming at Significance, Volume and Control of Form 
and Colour, both in theory and practice, and develop- 

ing the individuality and originality of the Student. 


75 Newman Street, London, W.1. 


Decorated Leather 
| Work for Presentatio n 


Gold and Silver Mediallist 
Exhibitor Paris Salon and London 
Work on view Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 


MISS E. ELLIN-CARTER 
Studio: No. 3 “Stratford Court” 
(Gees Court), Oxford Street, W 


TWO FIRST 


Prizes and an Hon. Mention in THe Struprio Interna- 

tional Prize Competition won by a lady who has taken 

CHAS. E. DAWSON’S Home-Study Course in Applied 
Design. 

The Practical ndencé College adds a Bonus of to per cent to the 
value of all prizes won by Mr. Dawson's Students. The demand for drawin 
exceeds the Supply. Artists who can express ideas effectively in black and white 
can earu practically as much as they like. 

Readers who would like to know about present opportunities for beginners, 
and CHAS. E. DAWSON’S original Home Study System, should write to Mr. 
Dawson's Secretary at the Practical Correspondence College Ltd., 91 Thanet 
House, Strand. If a small specimen sketch 1s enclosed, Mr. Dawson will 
examine it and write a report on the sender's chance of success in this new and 
lucrative branch of Art. 


No fee is charged to regular readers of “The Apple.” A limited 
number of SCHOLARSHIP Courses is reserved for those who 
submit work that is unusually promising. 


BOOKS ON ART 


Architecture, Arts and Crafts and every other conceivable subject. Also 

Illustrated Books (with Plates in Colour) by ROWLANDSON, ALKEN, 

CRUICKSHANK, etc. Finely Coloured Engravings, Rare Books (one of 

the finest collections), First Editions, Belles Lettres, etc., etc. Books 

sent on approval. Catalogues free; mention requirements or interests. 
BOOKS (Libraries or Small Collections) PURCHASED 


Two of our Offers:— 
BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS, lIilustrated Library Edition. 
Illustrations reproduced from original pictures in oils, painted by 
ALBERT LETCHFORD. Edited by ONARD C. SMITHERS. 12 vols, 
1897. £16 carriage paid, inland. 
RODIN, AUGUSTE, TWELVE AQUARELLES BY. Introduc- 
tion by Paut GsELL, Translated by Ronacp Davis. Georg Edition, 
1920. 200 copies only of English Edition issued. Scarce. £9 9s. od. 
carriage paid, inland. — 

Mention offer 38 to avoid mistakes. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 121-125. Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Everything For Art 


ETCHING 


Copper G Zine Plates 
Of Best Quality 


| LIQUID GROUNDS 
W. Y. Rhind 


69 ‘Gloucester Road 
Regent’s Park, N.W 


Telephone’ - 


Hampstead 6167 


STANLEY R. WILSON 


MAKER OF PROOFS FROM 


DRYPOINT and ETCHED 
PLATES, Etc 


33 STRAND, W.C.2. 


3 Doors from Villiers Street 
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FOREWORD 


With thisnumber, “TheApple’s” first year of existence 
ends. It has tried its best to come up to everybody’s 
expectations — manifestly and impossible ideal — and 
therefore a right one: possible ideals cease to be ideal. 


> 


If we have filled our “Space” and our Readers’ 
“Time” creditably, we are content—but not quite: we 
want to do still better. 


“The Apple may be proud of giving us so much that 
is of the best in modern work’’—says the Reviewer in 
the Times Literary Supplement. Well—it is. 


a) 


“A mong Art Serials (says a Reviewer in the Glasgow 
Herald) “The Apple’ already occupies a distinctive 
place. It aims to reflect the more aggressive movements 
in contemp6rary art... .” 


“There is a ‘ninety-ish’ atmosphere in this quarterly,” 
Opines the Reviewer in the Athenzum. “Nineteen 


ninety-ish”? or what? We have included matter that 
belonged to the Eleven nineties or thereabouts and even 
to the nineties four hundred years B.C. And what's the 
matter with “the Nineties” anyhow. Especially since 
Einstein, who has taught us that we live not in time 
alone but in mileage also. 


a) 
Oxford is kicking against the Intellectual Blockade . . . 
“The Times” is out of joint. 


We commend the announcement of the International 
Exhibition of Modern Art at Geneva to our Artist and 
Writer Readers; “The Aim and Object of this mani- 


festation are—it informs us—quite special.” 


“Revising the modern tendencies is by the fact inciting 
Art in a more energitical impulsion, able to make every 
one feel a greater enthusiasm soliciting and defenting 
true artists becoming an obligation.” 

That’s exactly what we have always felt our- 
selves only we have never been able to put it into 
words. 
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From a Woodcut 


By Ludovic Rodo 


THE COW'S EARS: BY “TIS” 


Several people have recently asked me: Where has the 
cow got its ears, in front or behind its horns and above 
or below them? I marvelled greatly at this sudden 
physiological interest in the cow until I discovered the 
causz. It appears that Colonel Repington has an 
anecdote to tell about it, in ‘‘The First World War’’; 
and how Lord Chaplin as Minister of Agriculture con- 
fessed to having ‘“‘not the faintest idea.” “‘Alpha of 
the Plough” makes this anecdote the peg for a delightful 
essay “On Cow’s Horns” in a recent number of “The 
Star.”” Pointing the moral he says: “I think the incident 
of the discussion about the cow’s horns is important as 
showing how little we cultivate the habit of seeing with 
the mind as well as the eye.’’ That seems to me a 
curious statement to make, because as a matter of fact, 
seeing with the mind as well as the eye is just exactly 
what we do do, even to excess. Man has always used 
his eyes to think with rather than to see with—and 
quite naturally; we see far more with the eye than the 
mind can possibly digest. We see consciously not with 
the eye at all but with the mind which by a long pro- 
cess of evolution has come to register subconsciously a 
great many things that we do not know we have seen 
at all, but consciously only the thing which is useful or 
otherwise interesting to us. Seeing in ‘‘Alpha of the 
Plough’s” sense means focussing one’s attention upon 
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a single point; a most difficult thing to do in any 
case Since every point is in a line that leads to infinity. 
Having carefully registered the position of the cow’s 
ears in relation to its horns, we would still only have 
registered on our minds an infinitesimal part of what 
our eyes had actually beheld at the same time, and if 
someone asked us in what relation the cow’s eyes were 
to its ears we should have to have another look and 
would again only register a small part of what we had 
actually seen. Continues “Alpha of the Plough’: “And 
though facts may be of small consequence, the faculty of 
mental observation is of great consequence, and a system 
of education which leaves an agreeable party of eminent 
persons unable to describe what they have all seen at 
close quarters a thousand times has something rotten 
about it.””’ But why? If we are to be trained to observe 
mentally every thing we see at close quarters, how 
are we to find the time to think about them; and if not 
every thing, what things in particular: what shall we 
select from the infinite number? Surely nature has 
wisely provided us with a natural instinct for selection, 
so that we may concentrate and only see what has 
significance to our minds. The scientist who, through 
a micr@scope observes at more than close quarters has 
so to train his mind that his eyes see only what he 
wants to see, and that with one eye, the other being 
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open but blind-—seeing but seeing not. It seems to 
me that we should rather reverse “Alpha’s” advice 
and train the eye still more rigidly to observe what 
may help to enlighten the mind instead of inducing the 
mind to follow in the track of all things that the eye 
may happen to “‘catch sight of.” 

Every object that comes before our physiological eye 
is accepted or rejected by our mind according to the 
associations—i.e. stored similarities or remembered re- 
lations it evokes. If it evokes none, then it is rejected 
from consciousness and tumbles into the subconscious, 
there to be “preserved” for possible future reference. 
I guarantee that “Alpha of the Plough” will henceforth 
never more be able to look a cow in the face without 
thinking of Colonel Repington’s “First World War,” 
and | think it more than probable that every cow’s 
horns will remind him of Europe and its “Great 
Dilemma.” So that in future “‘Alpha’s”’ observation will 
be still more crowded with “visions,” and thoughts as 
numerous, perhaps, as the hairs on the cow’s aural organ. 

To realise this curious working of the human mind 
is indispensable to him who wishes to understand the 
significance of Art. If Giotto, for example, did not paint 
cows as realistically as Mr. Arnesby Brown, or sheep as 
minutely “observed” as Sydney Cooper, it was because 
he saw these animals with a different mind, though 
much the sameeye. He did not paint them asan observer. 
Their physiological appearance was of but the slightest 
interest to him, their esthetic value perhaps of no more. 
-——But even Mr. Arnesby Brown, for very different 
reasons, sees less of the cow than Sidney Cooper, because 
he sees more of the intervening atmosphere. 

All the differences of opinion in modern art are ulti- 
mately due to this difference in the nature of our minds. 
With our eyes we all see practically the same things, 
but our minds focus different things, and hence have 
such a lot to dispute de gustibus, particularly when our 
natural taste has been vitiated with zsthetics. Paul 
Potter’s famous “Bull’’ will strike the minds of a 
child, a timid town-bred woman, an English farmer, a 
Dutch peasant, a Hindu, Sidney Cooper, Rossetti, Mr. 
Arnesby Brown, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Messrs. Agnew, 
Mr. Ishibashi a Japanese artist working in Europe, 
Hokusai who never had that doubtful pleasure, Messrs. 


W. H. Davies and Mr. W. B. Yeats, Milton, Blake, a 
Veterinary Surgeon and a Picador in so many different 
ways, yet all would see that it is a bull, even though 
Paul Potter discussed this aimiable beast three hundred 
years ago and in the Dutch vernacular. The modern 
aesthetician will force this bull and the host of associa- 
tive thought into a relation to The Beautiful only, to 
which it is naturally no more confined than Europe to 
the bovine Jove. We should get on a great deal better if 
we dropt the talk about Art and the Beautiful for a while 
and concentrated more on the “‘association,” which plays 
a far more important part in life and is of far greater 
significance than “Beauty” in Art. In other words, what 
the mind thinks when the eye sees is more important 
than what it sees when it contents itself with the im- 
pression the eye records. There is no room for doubt, 
at least theoretically, that a Giotto means to paint as 
well, as realistically as, say, a Sargent; one need only 
remember again and again that according to Boccaccio 
Giotto painted things “not only so that they resembled 
life but that they seemed to be life itself,’”’ showing that 
Giotto’s contemporaries saw much more with their 
minds’ than with their bodies’ eyes. Like children they 
were more easily satisfied with mere indications of-—- 
to them—outstanding features than with the careful 
observation and imitation of details. In practice there- 
fore Giotto would nevertheless be unable to comprehend 
Sargent’s point of view. Now Sargent is undoubtedly 
the greater observer, but is he therefore the greater 
artist? 

In all creative work, be it that of an Artist or a 
General or a Minister, wide-angled synthesis is more 
important than short-angled analysis. In spite of his 
protest that “facts may be of small consequence” 
“Alpha” seems to infer that somehow Lord Chaplin 
might have made a still better Minister of Agriculture 
if he had been educated to observe the relation of the 
cow’s ears to its horns. Does that really follow? Does 
it really matter whether the Minister of Agriculture can 
tell a cow’s ear from a sow’s ear? Or whether a Field- 
Marshall can tell a Wren’s hat from a Waac’s. Is not 
the mere faculty of mental observation useless unless it 
is forced to keep to the strictly relevant and to turn a 
blind eye to the rest. 
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By E. Blampied 


Charcoal Drawing 
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From a Woodcut 


By Winold Reiss 


‘By courtesy of Dorian Leigh's Galleries) 


GOING TO SCHOOL: BY W. H. DAVIES 


We children every morn would wait 
For Catharine, at the garden gate; 
Behind school-time, her sunny hair 
Would melt the master’s frown of care, 
What time his hand but threatened pain, 
Shaking aloft his awful cane; 

So here one summer’s morn we wait 
For Catharine, at the garden gate. 

To Dave I say—*“There’s sure to be 
Some coral isle unknown at sea, 
And—if I see it first—‘tis mine: 

But I'll give it to Catharine.”’ 


‘“‘When she grows up,” says Dave to me, 


Some ruler in a far countree, 
Where every voice but his is dumb, 
Owner of pearls, and gold, and gum, 
Will build for her a shining throne, 
Higher than his, and near his own; 

And he who would not list before, 

Will listen to Catharine, and adore 

Her face and form; and, Dave went on— 
When came a man there pale and wan, 
Whose face was dark and wet, though kind; 
He, coming there, seemed like a wind 
Whose breath is rain, yet will not stop 

To give the parched flowers a drop: 

“Go, children, to your school,’’ he said— 
“And tell the, master Catharine’s dead.”’ 
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From a Woodcut By Winold Reiss 


(By courtesy of Dorian Leigh s Galleries) 
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THE BARD OF HOULIHAN: BY THOMAS MOULT 


If the house of Ireland should ac- 
tually be put in such order as the 
rightful dwellers within its walls 
_ appear so singleheartedly and des- 
perately to wish, one of the first 
glories of achievement will be 
| te to proclaim a poet-laureate of its 
own. All hands shall reach forward to a share in the 
setting of laurels on his brow, for there can be none 
who will dispute such an honour with the author 
of The Wanderings of Usheen. The one clause of 
qualification that might justifiably be made in the testi- 
mony is likely to be that of the discriminating critic 
who refuses to acknowledge that in Mr. Yeats is em- 
bodied quite that sufficiency of national spirit which it 
has been the habit to attribute to him. And a poet who 
could make the plaint in 1913 that “romantic Ireland’s 
dead and gone” does indeed lay himself open to the 
charge of misunderstanding the ideals and persistency 
of aspiration among his own people—although we 
must confess that our comment is made by the light of 
later occurrence. 

Padraic Pearse, Joseph Plunkett, and the exiled 
Padraic Colum—each of these is an Irish poet in a far 
more accurate sense of the phrase. They are less 
sophisticated in their outlook than is Mr. Yeats, nor do 
they possess the architectural skill, the technical power, 
that employs words and phrases with a full knowledge 
and certainty of their atmospheric values. 


I wander by the edge 

Of this desolate lake 

Where wind cries in the sedge: 
Until the axle break 

That keeps the stars in their round 
And hands hurl in the deep 

The banners of East and West 
And the girdle of light is unbound, 
Your head will not lie by the breast 
Of your beloved in sleep. 


If we read this little poem (to which Mr. Yeats is 
careful to affix the title “Aedh Hears the Cry of the 
Sedge’) and note the generality of its phrasing and its 
theme we cannot refrain from recognising it to be the 


work of a poet who, if he had been transplanted to 


Paris (which he was), would have taken to himself 
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whatever appealed to him of a foreign poetic manner 
and sentiment (which he did) and have realised himself 
through that foreign manner and sentiment exclusively, 
had he remained in the Parisian ateliers and boulevards 
instead of returning to his native soil. We hardly feel 
there would have been for him any heart-sickness 
(artistically speaking, of course) in the fact of exile—a 
fact which would have been truly devastating in the 
case of any and all of the three other poets before-named. 
He would have settled down to creation which might 
not have varied very greatly from what his output 
eventually proved to be, just as Mr. Conrad has settled 
down to it on other than his native soil; and he, as well 
as Mr. Conrad, need have been no less true and consider- 
able artist for that. 

This is a truth which at the same time does away 
with any assumption that Mr. Yeats can in the truest 
sense be regarded as Ireland’s representative poet. But 
there is one and almost as true sense in which we may, 
in spite of it, recognise him as the principal poet of 
modern Ireland. His experience having been in no way 
restricted as, say, Mr. Colum’s was restricted when he 
wrote that memorable and splendid volume Wild Earth, 
he has returned to home with the full fruits of that ex- 
perience—a technical equipment that is entirely French, 
a sense of colour-restraint and of form that has had no 
equal in other poets through all the thirty years since 
his first volume was issued, and a self-consciousness 
which enabled him to recognise immediately the advan- 
tage of devoting his gifts to the needs of his own land 
for a re-statement of its mystical inclinations and its 
love of legend. It was the symbolists of Paris who 
taught Mr. Yeats the value and inexhaustible nature of 
mere words and phrases; consequently we have “‘pearl- 
gray,’ “mournful,” “wandering,” “glimmering,” “waves 
of the moonlight,’”’ each used often. It was actually 
Ronsard, the French poet of three hundred and fifty 
years agone, who, through the medium of his own 
beautiful sonnet— 


When thou art old and bye the fire alone 
Bent o’er the candle thou dost twirl the skeine, 
Then shalt thou quaver, with bewilder’d brayne 
How Ronsard sang thy loveliness long gone... . 


(quoted here in Mr. Wilfrid Thorley’s translation)—it 
was Ronsard who guided the hand of Mr. Yeats when 


he wrote— 
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By Albert Baertsen 


(By courtesy of the Senefelder Club) 


From a Lithograph 
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When you are old and gray and full of sleep 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 

No less sincere because of this alien training has been 
his desire to express the peculiar romantic temper of his 
people; and, magically enough, he has managed to evade 
the conflict so ominously suggested by the words he 
once wrote in “Ideas of Gooiand Evil’”:—‘“‘In my heart 
of heart I have never been quite certain that one should 
be more than an artist, that even patriotism is more 
than an impure desire inan artist.”” He has also written— 

Know that I would accounted be 

True brother of that company 

Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong 

Ballad and story, rann and song; 
and there is much of his work which, had the various 
themes of it been tackled by a less sure and a less 
delicate artist, would have degenerated into mere didac- 
ticism and polemics—as it has done in the case of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and Sir William Watson. But there 
is pure art in the following passage from the play 
Cathleen ni Houlihan. however definite and however 
obvious its political message appears to the reader, and 
as it never fails to appear to an audience at its theatrical 
presentation, so overwhelming is its emotional effect:— 

Old Woman: “Sometimes my feet are tired and my 

hands are quiet: but there is no quiet in my 
heart. When the people see me quiet, they 
think old age has come on me and that all the 
stir has gone out of me. But when the trouble 
is on me I must be talking to my friends.”’ 

Bridget: “Who was it put you wandering?” 

Old Woman: “Too many strangers in the house.” 

Bridget: “Indeed you look as if you’ve had your 

share of trouble.” 

Old Woman: “I have had trouble indeed.’’ 

Bridget: “What was it put trouble on you?’”’ 

Old Woman: “My land that was taken from me.” 

Peter: “Was it much land they took from you?” 

Old Woman: “My four beautiful green fields.” . . 
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Because we can detect the cunning with which Mr: 
Yeats puts his leading questions to the Old Woman it 
does not necessarily nullify the claim of the poem to be 
regarded as a work of art. . “‘How can! make my work 
mean something to vigorous and simple men?” he has 
asked himself, and “Cathleen ni Houlihan” was part of 
the answer; “Countess Cathleen” also, the story of the 
beautiful lady who sold herself to the devil in order to 
save her despairing people; and the plays about Cuchu- 
lain, the hero who offered his life for his land, and the 
immortal Deirdre of the Sorrows. But before that 
question came Mr. Yeats was creating work which was 
poetry no less, so that the bardship is not necessarily 
his because of the response of his own people to his 
writings. There is the widely known and beautifully 
moving “Lake Isle of Inisfree’’ that he confesses was 
written under quite a different influence—that of the 
American hermit, Thoreau:— 


I will arise and go now, and go to Inisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made, 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings... . 


To hear Mr. Yeats read those lines aloud in his own 
characteristic way, half recitative, is not only to know 
a moving experience but to realise the full wonder of 
the two end-lines to the verses... With “The Lake 
Isle’’ there is that vigorous passage from the “Wander- 
ings of Usheen’’ describing the ride to the Island of 
Forgetfulness:— 


And the ears of the horse went sinking away in 
the hollow light, | 
For, as drift from a sailor slow drowning the 
gleams of the world and the sun, 
Ceased on our hands and faces, on hazel and oak 
leaf, the light, 
And the stars were blotted above us, and the 
whole of the world was one. ... 


And, last of these few random borrowings from a 
jewelled series in poetic form no less and no more than 
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in his prose, that tremendous image from another of 
the earlier pieces:— 
The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And I am broken by their passing feet. 

The office of laureate in our country, at least, has 
come to be so little held in respect because of the manner 
in which, before Mr. Robert Bridges filled it, the whole 
idea was abused, that it is now the custom to think of 
naming a poet for such a position as we would think 
of turning a spent horse out to grass. But Mr. Yeats 
as the national bard of Ireland would be honoured in 
his prime. A couple of years ago, and ‘“ The Wild Swans 
of Coole” had not yet been written:— 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold 


From an Etching 


Companionable streams or climb the air: 
Their hearts have not grown old: 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 

Mysterious, beautiful: 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 

To find they have flown away? 
It is a gesture and a sigh, this fragment, that no’ pcet 
still in his spring can make so sincerely and at the same 
time with so little jlistlessness or fatigue; butit is, like 
the bloom on the apple, the true herald of} an Indian 
summer. 


“A manda” 


By Gerald L. Brockhurst 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Colnaghi, Bond Street) 
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By E. Blampied 


From an Etching 
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From a Lithograph 


By Ernest Jackson 


JOY SURREME: BY W. H. DAVIES 


When I set eyes on red, ripe plums 
That seem a sin and shame to bite, 
Such are her lips, which I would kiss, 
And still would keep before my sight. 
When | behold proud gossamer 
Make silent billows in the air, 
Then think I of her head’s fine stuff, 


Finer than gossamer’s, | swear. 


The miser has his joy, with gold 
Beneath his pillow in the night; 

My head shall lie on soft warm hair, 
And misers know not that delight, 
Captains that own their ships can boast 
Their joy to feel the rolling brine— 

But I shall lie near her, and feel 
Her soft warm bosom swell on mine. 
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From a Lithograph 
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THE SHEPHERD’S TALE: THOMAS MOULT 


Proud as a peacock was my Faither over his little 
love-story, and terrible partickler how and when he 
told it. For he was a whimsical old fellow, and it was 
only in wicked weather like this of to-night, on days 
when the wind was lord of the moorland, that we could 
coax it out of him. He would tell us that it was on 
suchlike a day that my Mother first comed into his 
bachelor-man’s life, till he felt he was walking up to 
heaven in silver slippers, nor knowing if it was on his 
head or his heels he walked. 

Therefore he picked always for the telling of his story 
the days akin to that other blessed day, and then it 
would come out of him, all queer indeed and most like 
to a fairy tale; but he gave his word ’twas true as 
Gospel. And true as Gospel it must have been, for no 
man at all could make up out his own thinking parts 
a lie so pretty. 

Fifty years ago there came from Lunnon town a 
strange old man to spend his summer in a gamekeeper’s 
hut on the hills. A brokken-down and deserted place it 
was, and in a lonesome part, so that folks thought him 
crazed at first. 

But after a while they got to know him better, through 
Polly Staffert, a wench who went up to set his things 
to rights every day, and when she came down again 
she would have a lot of things to talk about—queerish 
things indeed, and everybody began to respect that old 
stranger summat wonderful. So curious were the bits 
she told of, that they whispered one to the other he was 
a wizard for sartin-sure, folk in those times having no 
more sense than they should have had, without school- 
boards to knock nonsense into the thickest like they do 
in these enlightened days. 

Of course he was one of they scientific men, if folk 
had but known it. And because they did not they talked 
like skeered childer about the manner in which he spent 
the hours when ordinary Christian folk lay abed. For 
Polly she had told them how he would sit in the dark- 
ness staring up through a tube at the stars till they looked 
so big as little moons. Mighty clever they thought him 
because he told her what the weather wastobe,but bylook- 
ing down into a little box instead of looking skyward. 

And the wire he had paid some men to stretch from 
his hut for miles over hills and villages made them 
scrat their heads a tidy lot, for it talked out to him, and 
in a way he could understand complete, and that’s the 
truth. Polly had heared it set agate a-talking many and 
many a time, she had so. 
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“Tick, tick, ticketty tick,’’ was all it said, yet it was 
all about happenings a hundred miles away and more. 

Now on the moorside in a little farm cottage nestling 
snug, there lived a wench called Beaty Rendle with her 
mother. A lonely place you would have thought it for 
a widder-woman and her darter. But when the wind 
comed rushing down from the moors, the fir trees bent 
their high heads together and twined arms round the 
cottage till the storm passed away—just to shelter Beaty, 
so my Faither always said. 

And in the morning they would straighten up again 
and draw their branches aside and let the sun creep in 
and wakken her with a kiss. 

Beaty Rendle was in truth a bonny lass, and the sun 
and the fir trees loved her. 

But few human folk knew how bonnie she was till 
after she got wedded, which was not yet awhile, now 
shall be till the end of my tale. Into the villages Beaty 
went seldom, and never saw the youngish males; and 
her mother made her brush her gold hair back from her 
forehead when she went villageward, and plait it stiff, 
and dress as plain as plain could be. 

Maybe it was thoughts of a lonesome hearth bothered 
that old woman’s noddle and made her wishful for to 
keep Beaty by her side to the end of her mortal breath. 
Selfish folk are widder-females in general, and cruel 
oftentimes. They don’t allow for the dreams that set a 
young maid on the threshold of golden days and golden 
nights, and send her hungry heart a-crying to another 
hungry heart like a peewit cries to her mate in the 
moondawn. 

But there was one of Beaty’s lovely ways that all the 
widder’s plans could not keep hidden. She might tell 
her to shut her red lips tight across her little white teeth 
when anybody came nigh, and to hide her dimples out 
of sight and suchlike, but her voice could not have kept 
silent for all the widders in the world. 

It was a lovely voice and sweet asa bell. Sometimes 
when Beaty sang on the hillside, the simple folk in the 
valley would harken to her song and bethink them- 
selves they were hearing an angel singing at the Throne. 

As time went on, Beaty and the wizard grew to be 
great friends. One day just before the Fair at Tideswell 
came round the wizard got up in the dawnlight and 
took his legs for a walk down the moorside to watch 
the shadders steal from the hills. A long way was that 
walk, and a glorious morning surely, and his eyes were 
blinking a lot with the bird music and his memories. 
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From an Etching 


By Martin Hardie, R.E. 
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At last he came to a turn where he could see the red 
fires of morning touching all the Peak to colour as the 
river Noe ran like a flame. And there, sitting by a pool 
at the side of the lane, nigh to her mother’s farm, was 
Beaty Rendle. 

It was a great sight for the ancient man, I do swear. 
But, instead of the smile that always had given the old 
man welcome, Beaty’s face was all gloom, and tear-drops 
were clinging to her eyes, silver-sweet; silver-sweet and 
no wonder, they being Beaty’s eyes. 

“It is early you have risen, granfer,’’ said she, making 
a curtsey and trying to look nothing but glad. 

But the old man had seen her unhappiness, or he was 
a fool and no wizard. 

“What is the matter with my little one?’’ he axed 
very tenderly. “It is grieving to find a shadder on your 
face, Beaty. Let an oldish man sweep it away like the 
sun is sweeping away the last darkness of the night.” 

But Beaty was shy before even her ancient friend, 
and it was long before she could persuade herself to 
speak her trouble. : 

“O granfer!’’ she broke out at last, “I am wishful 
for to see the fair next week. Mother says I may, but 
I have gotten no pretty things to wear, and Mother says 
we canna buy any, although there be clothes fit for a 
king’s maiden at Master Needham’s shop in Chapel- 
Frith, and...and.. .”’ 

Her eyes turned to the water tinkling in the stream 
at her feet, and her face went rosy. 

**.. And Mother she says none of the young men 
shall be wishful for to dance with me.” 

“Bless your Mother for a female with blinded spec- 
tacles?”’ exclaimed the wizard in amaze, and wishing 
in his heart that he himself was a younger man. “But 
why does she speak like that, little one?” 

“Because —because I canna talk and laugh with them 
like the other maids. My heart it goes so fluttery if 
they even look at me—the young men, I mean—and | 
can find no word to say, sol am thirken I had better 
stay myself at home.” 

“Come, come,” the old man said. “You shall go to 
the fair sure enough, and there will be a troop of young 
men waiting to dance with you, for 1 myself shall see 
to it, ldo assure you. And I will lend you a silver belt 
to wear, and you shall look so bonnie-fine that my great 
wisdom tells me the bravest bestest man in all the country- 
side shall ax youto dance with him and he most proud to, 
and glad all over him even should you say him nay— 
which you shall have no call to—so long as that voice of 
yours do speak to him one lovely word all for himself!”’ 
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“Can ‘no’ ever be a lovely word, granfer?”’ 

“A hag herself might be a lovely woman to a young- 
ish male in springtime were his heels kept kicking.’ 

And Beaty stood up with a little laugh of delight. 
But the wizard had stooped by the pool and picked up 
a stone all marked pretty with coloured lines. And he 
told her a queerish story about the stone, so clever that 
she forgot about the thanks, and in the end he hurried 
away up the moorside to his own hut. 

There, standing at the door, awaiting his coming, 
was a man with a sheepdog to heel. 

“Bless my avocation and my lifel’”’ said the wizard. 
“It is a blighted morning for all my young friends, 
seemingly. What a long dark way you must have 
carried a face like that. Does the world trouble you also, 
my son?’’ 

Sure enough, the young man’s looks were long as a 
Methody’s fiddle. On other days his eyes flashed with 
silver wings, and laughter lay light on his lips, merry 
as a lark’s song. 

Tall and straight and good to meet was Peter Hyde, 
and the favourite of all the village where he lived, and 
a young god to the maidens and no less, though he 
cared naught for them in return; which may have been 
good sense, and may have been less. 

Peter Hyde was a shepherd under Rushup Edge. He 
talked with his dogs as likeably as to humans, choosing 
always to spend his days in sunlight on the warm moor, 
supping his thirst away by the trickling pools when 
came the heat of summer noons, lying betwixt the 
heather and rushes in the dews of night and harking to 
the call of pheasants and watching with high soul the 
new moon waxing bright on the hilltops. 

That is the sort of man that Peter was. 

‘‘Come granfaither, and harken to me,’’ said he. “I 
have gotten something ticklish to tell to thee, and if 
any man can help me it is thee alone. It is for that I 
have come this almighty way.” 

So the old man brought out a chair from the hut and 
sat in his doorway to listen. 

“My trouble is this way,” said the young shepherd. 
“Yon owd mother of mine have axed me many and 
many a time to set agate thinking of fotching home a 
darter for herself and for me a wedded wife. And my 
answer has been after this fashion :— 

“It shall be when I find a woman so good as thee, 
Mother.’ 

“But yesternight she said very quiet like, ‘Peter lad, 
lam growed old and feeble, and no longer can I mend thy 
clothes nor keep hearth clean and tidy. It is time thou 
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hast gotten thyself a wife. Promise me thou wilt go to 
Edale Fair a fortneet come Saturday and pick a lass 
from all the wenches there to festival.’ 

“What could I do, granfer, but promise the old 
woman what she wished? And it weighs heavy on 
my mortal soul this morning. I can think of naught 
else, and the more I think the heavier groweth my 
heart. That is why I have come to thee, granfer. 
Canst thou, with all thy knowledge and the fear of 
God; help me to choose a good wench for to make my 
mother a darter and myself a wedded wife’’? 

The old man smiled and set agate with scratting of 
his thinking parts as if he knowed nothing, like the 
lump of ancient mischief that he was. 

“What sort of maiden, Peter, are you wishful for’’? 

“A living thing,” said Peter readily, “with a heart of 
gold, and a way of life like the spring stars as I see 
them sparkling from the poois of midnight. A maiden 
which can gather thoughts from the hills and flowers 
and sky as well as from pots and pans. A woman of 
sense, with a temper a bit, but sweet like scalded milk- 

Peter stopped of a sudden, surprised at himself, and 
well feared lest he should be thought wishful for too 
much altogether. But the old man was nodding his 
head as if he wanted to hear more, so the lad started off 
again. 

“Sweet as scalded milkpails, and able to cook and 
mend, yet not be cooking and mending till there baint 
no room for me and the gladsome things. My good 
comrade on the moors and the valleys she must be, and 
I her goed comrade also; and we shall be naught less 
than all life to each other till the day of it goes and us 
bows ourselves before the darksome night of death.” 

Peter’s eyes were shining like the Almighty was 
beaming down at him from a window, and the wizard 
knew with great sureness that Peter was the proper 
man for Beaty Rendle. 

“It is the pick of the basket you want, without a 
doubt,” he said, admiring Peter from head to foot. 
“And you have a lucky star, lad, for one such maiden 
there is for sartin. But you shall never find her at 
Edale Fair. It will be at Tideswell she is, next week, 
and though it is a tidy distance for you to travel you 
must not fail. 

“And for fear you do not find her,’’ said he, “when 
you get there, come to me on the day before, so I may 
give you acharm I shall prepare for you to guide her 
to your heart.” 

He bowed his head, like such critters do in story- 
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books, and turned into his hut. Peter he went away 
thinking what a wonderful man the wizard surely was. 

The young shepherd came back on the appointed 
morning and received the charm. It was a curious ring, 
and the old man bade him put it on his finger on the 
fair-day and wear it pointing to his palm. 

“It is a magic ring,” said he. “Do you put it on 
before you get to the fair-ground and be sartin-sure you 
dance with every maiden there. When you put your 
arm about the waist of the wench whose heart is the 
truest and sweetest and bestest your hand will cling to 
her as though it never wanted to leave go, and by your 
hand you must be guided.”’ 

Peter marvelled mightily. 

He thanked the strange old man as he had thanked 
no human thing before, and when the fair came on he 
slipped the ring on his finger just as he had been bidden. 

So. did Peter Hyde set out on his quest for the 
maiden whose heart was the truest and sweetest and 
bestest. 

A big rally of queerish thoughts comed rushing to 
his head, and his brain grew on fire to think his thread 
would be tangled past all unravelling before the morn- 
ing sun glittered again across the Peak. 

Beaty Rendle hovered timidly alongside her mother 
all the afternoon, shrinking from the curious glances of 
the bolder girls. Beaty was dressed as plain as pie, and 
her loveliness was all hidden—except the beauty of her 
silver belt. 

“For why did thee come to the fair, for why?”’ axed 
one pert Tideswell wench. “Did thee reckon some 
young fella might be wishful for to dance with a mouse 
to-day, Beaty Rendle?”’ 

“Well, well,” laughed another more kindly, seeing 
the quick flushes on Beaty’s face; “‘thee can at least 
watch our good times.” 

“But what a lovely belt thee’m gotten!” said a third. 
“Wherefrom did thee get hands on it, Beaty?”’ 

Beaty’s mother dragged the girl away at that, call- 
ing over her shoulder they was a batch of impudence 
and the wizard-man gived it to Beaty if they wanted so 
partickler to be knowing. 

Under the trees they went and sat, did that queer 
couple, watching the dances and harkening to the 
fiddler’s tunes. And the afternoon went on and sunset 
comed and the copper and gold of it broke up and went 
all to bits in the western sky. Blind man’s holiday drew 
quick in its wake, as the old women used to say, lay- 
ing of their knitting down when twilight walks into the 
parlour and puts a hand before their eyes. 
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Beaty nestled close to her mother’s side, her head 
drooping lower and lower, for no man at all had axed 
her to dance, and she began to reckon that her friend 
the old wizard had done her a trick and a wrong. 

Well, to come back to Peter. He danced with wench 
after wench, for Peter weren’t the lad to lack partners 
on the fair green, stranger thoughthe might be. All the 
time he watched sharply for the sign that the old man 
had sworn would come to him. But the gray colours 
crawled over earth and heaven, and a mighty wind 
sprang up whinnying, and the tree-tops rocked till the 
lights of the fair danced like wildish glow-worms. 

“T have danced with them all,’’ said he to himself at 
last, “bar only yonder shy little lass beside her mother. 
I be a-feared of such an ugly old woman. . . Surely my 
friend of the ancient wisdom did not mean me to leap 
such a terrible obstacle for the sake of one maiden?”’ 

Then he thought, “But I promised I would be sure to 
dance with them every one; so | shall ax her also.” 

And he axed her. 

He found her name out through the aid of another 
girl, and he went up and gived such a handsome sweep 
of a bow to the old woman that she was back in 
ancient memories all of a sudden, and thinking herself 
a human thing once more, with no heart to stop the 
lad from turning to Beaty and saying— 

“Beaty, will thee dance a turn with me?’’ 

Beaty she thrilled from head to foot immediate. The 
wizards words were coming true after all! 

Could this be the youngish man who would be glad 
to dance with her—glad even if she said him “Nay,” so 
long as she gave him a word? Little fear of that “Nay” 
there was for Peter. . . Indeed she got on her feet to 
him quickly as could be lest he should change his mind. 
Lifting her beautiful eyes to his, she smiled a ready 
answer. And Peter saw that her face was shining more 
than all the lights of the fair and the swinging stars. 


He led her to the dance and put his arm lightly about 


her pretty little waist. Then his hand touched the 
silver belt, and no-way could he take it away again, 
and somehow he knew he had found his mother a 
darter and himself a sweetheart. As they two danced it 
seemed to all who watched that a wondrous change 
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had come over the maid who lived with Widder Rendle 
on Kinder-side. Her hair was caught in the wind and 
shook itself free of the stiff plaits, hanging round her 
like a glittering sheen of gold. Her eyes shone bright- 
somely, and her laughing voice rang out clear and 
sweet from her blessed lips like the folk in the valley 
had heard it in song and fancied they harkened to an 
angel singing at the Throne. ... . 

When the dancing came to an end he guided her 
away from the fair-folk into the shadow of the rocking 
trees. [here he stood quite still for a while and turned 
to her and looked down into her eyes. 

“Beaty,” he said very softly, “I have been looking 
for thee.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I have been waiting for 
thee.”’ 

And because most of the people had begun to hurry 
away out of the gathering storm and few were about, 
he gived her a kiss, did Peter, and told her she was the 
jewel of the world and took her back to her mother. 

It was from that mortal night my Faither and my 
Mother rode alongside each other on the wagon-star of 
luck, as you might say, for Peter was he and Beaty 
was she, and how could they be anybody else? 

Their world turned out always as happy as that 
night, bless the sleeping hearts of ’em. . . First at his 
shepherd’s work under Rushup Edge, and after, when 
he had tooked up farming in a smallish way and come 
here to Red Oak. Though it -was a queer way for 
hearts to be tokened, I do admit, yet it showed great 
credit on the science man for sartin-sure. 

The science man he told your granfaither, after 
parson had done his share, that he was going to tell his 
own folk down in London about it. It seemed won- 
derful to everybody hereabouts who heard it, though he 
tried to explain how it was simply like a basket full of 
poor hearts and little souls and imitation hearts, with 
naught but one among them made of proper metal. And 
down among those imitations, he would say, comed 
the magnet, and ferreted there to find the heart that was 
truest and bestest, the pick of the basket. 

And he told my Mother, when Faither weren’t about, 
that sterling metal shall always find its like. 
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TWO POEMS: BY LOUIS GOLDING 


COURAGE THE DREAMERS 


We swing our swords against the bare 
Bleak brows of granite. Yea, we dare 
We of clay limbs, armed with frail rhyme 
To taunt the passive globes that stare 
From the eye-sockets of stern Time. 


Though our long anguish may not dint 
His towering flanks, yet from this flint 
Our swords strike such fierce sparks of light, 
The moon is blanched, the fool stars stint 
Their weak flames at the crest of night. 


Yea though we bleed from crown to heel, 

Yea though the points of our split steel 
Make futile glories and then die 
Against Time’s blear immensity, 

Yet for black woe there shall be weal! 


Stauncher than Time our dream is built. 
Despair not, human dreamers, for 
We shall prevail after much war. 

Yea the poor stump of our sword’s hilt 
At length shall be Time’s conqueror! 


WINDS AND GRASSES 


When winds woo grasses 
You might almost think 

That these are fairy lasses 
Who pout lips and wink. 


When bold winds seize 
Their waists with soft fingers, 
Buttercups and bees 


Are bells and bell-ringers. 


Staid cows jig, 
Down spreds a bedding. 
Blackbird on a twig 
Sanctifies the wedding. 
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From a Drypoint 


(By kind permission of the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W.C.2) 
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From a Greek Kylix 


CONSTANCY: 


Sweet, love me only, 
And cherish with your art 
The little, lonely 
Love-image in my heart. 


> 


You all enfold me, 
Body, soul, and brain, 

So have, so hold me, 
Nor set me free again. 


What is more tragic 

Than loves that fleet and pass? 
Wrong not this magic, 

We tread but on thin glass. 


Style of Onesimos, about 480 B.C. 


BY KENNETH HARE 


To glance on others 

Would turn my Heaven to Hell, 
For true love smothers 

Where torturing doubts do dwell. 


This faith, this rapture, 

You have, but have no wit 
Once to recapture, 

If once you forfeit it. 


*T wixt love and loathing 
Too thin partitions be,— 
But I ask nothing 
You shall not have of me. 
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SEA MIST: BY ERNEST WILLS 


All day long the cloud had hung over the water and 
as evening descended it came stealing quietly to the 
shore. It moved over the scattered holdings that clung 
to the sides of the slopes, climbing upward to the sum- 
mit of Corrigmor where the dying heather wilted amid 
huge, desolate rocks, and blotted the wide-flung vistas 
out. Field became separated from field by white, impalp- 
able walls through which cattle loomed strangely and 
unexpectedly. The shapes of thatched cottages and 
zinc-roofed out-houses rose up before the traveller with 
something of the swiftness and mystery of an apparition 
and receded from sight with equal mystery and speed. 

The air was windless and filled with a silence broken 
only at intervals by the dull boom of a fog-gun from a 
distant lighthouse, invisible now in the far-reaching 
banks of mist. 

Inside the little cottages, the light changed its quality 
as the hidden sun went slowly into the west. While the 
high-lights remained clearly defined, the lower tones 
blended and softened into wide-thrown masses of 
shadow, amid which the common objects of each cabin 
hid themselves. In a cottage more squalid than most, a 
medley of chopped furze, broken horse-harness, galvan- 
ized pails, and half washed, dingy garments hid their 
squalor amid such shadows, while the white face of a 
girl crouched down near the hearth, showed up distinctly 
in the gathering gloom. Her bared forearms shone with 
equal whiteness, and within them, half-shadowed by 
them, was another smudge of white. The air was filled 
with a fretful wailing. 

The girl sat quiet, heedless of the cries, which were 
low and pitiful. The child she held in her arms was 
merely the product of what seemed an age-long period 
of doubt, suffering and despair. Fate had trapped her 
on this wide, remote hillside and she had passed through 
such black depths of scorn and shame that something 
of the light of humanity had gone out of her face. 
Relatively Joan was at peace now, for she was alone. 

Soon footsteps sounded outside and her mother 
entered. The woman without looking at her daughter 
went to the half-washed clothes and knelt amid the 
shadows. She was scarcely to be seen as she stabbed 
out a constantly reiterated question: 

“Couldn’t you quieten that child?’’ 

Without a word, Joan rose and trailed into the inside 
room, closing the door after her. Through the flimsy 
partition the child’s faint crying came, a thread of sound, 
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to the elder woman’s ears. Her harsh, lined face re- 
mained rigid and expressionless as she continued to rub 
soap to the soiled garments. 


Suddenly the thread of sound came to a choking end 


and stopped. 


Except for the vague sounds attaching to the move- 
ments of the kneeling woman, the house became silent. 
The gloom of the coming night deepened. Presently 
more footsteps sounded and a man entered. He carried 
a huge burden of furze on his back and his silhouette as 
he stood for a moment in the open doorway was shape- 
less and monstrous. He entered and lowered the furze 
to the ground. He was a thin, lank, sour-looking 
man. 

The door of the inner room opened. The girl came 
out and returned to her stool near the fire. 

“Tis quietened,” she said. 

At these words, the man turned on his heel sharply 
and walked out into the gloom of the darkening mist. 
The woman made no reply, but at intervals she looked 
across at her immobile daughter and at the still more 
motionless figure that drooped across the girl’s knees. 
It grew darker. The outline of the girl and what she 
held became more vague and indefinite. The smoulder- 
ing fire, choked with dead turf dust, threw out no light. 
Presently the woman crept across the room until she 
could look down into the dead infant’s face. 

“* Tis quietened,”’ the girl said again. 

Her mother’s hands raised the little form and made a 
swift, tense adjustment of the clothes about its neck. 
There was something dreadful about the swift, furtive 
movement. 

“*Tis quieted, surely. ’IT was God’s will brought the 
priest to the house to christen it. It died a Christian, as 
good as any of us, the poor, little thing.”” The speech 
was an attempt to deny in words what had been recog- 
nized as fact by the awful movements of her hands. 
The irony it contained was unconsciously expressed. 
Having spoken, the woman took up the morsel of clay 
and carried it into the inner room. The girl sat still. 

Almost immediately, the man returned out of the still 
darkening night. 

“*T is quietened, for ’tis dead,” said the woman. The 
words were pregnant with hidden meaning. The man 
moved in a startled, uneasy way. 

“What’ll we do with it?” the woman went on. 

“Let her put it to the sea,” said Joan’s father. 
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“What’ll you do?” said the woman, turning on the 
girl. 

“Tied in a box, with stones,” added the man. 

The girl made no answer. It was the woman who 
terminated the silence. 

“We will not put it to the sea. Why would we? ’Tis 
the way it might come back to us... . walking! 
The priest is after being to it. We'll put it to the bury- 
ing ground.” 

The man gestured an assent. 

‘Fetch the box, Michael,’ added the woman. 

They waited, watching the slow hours pass till the 
world was sleeping, and then all three crept from the 
house into the clinging blanket of fog. They passed 
like shadows up the hil] and followed the road to where 
the bare little cemetery lay out on the bleak side of the 
mountain. The man carried a shrouded parcel; the wo- 
man followed with a pike and spade. The girl drifted 
after them, drawn by some instinct that attached her to 
the dead child that had so recently laid, wailing, in her 
arms. All set down their feet very carefully in the silence 
of the night. 

They entered amid the softly heaving earth from 
which at rare intervals a white faintly gleaming cross 
arose. The curtains of mist were fast drawn around 
them. The man lit a candle and set it in the earth, 
whence a tiny yellow finger of flame dimly informed a 
little circle of the mist with light. It was silent in the 
burying ground. 

The man drove his pike into the earth. It rang on a 
stone and the sound was very loud in the silence. The 
man and the woman looked here and there, furtively. 


The girl stood motionless with bowed head. The yellow 
rays of the candle illumined her scarcely human face. 

“Hurry!” said the woman suddenly. ‘“There’s ones 
coming.”’ 

“Hurry, | tell you,” she insisted, as the man stopped 
with his ears astrain into the silence. She seized the 
pike and began to dig furiously. Some change in the 
condition of the atmosphere brought to them the dull 
boom of the fog-gun, the sound of which after the falling 
of the night had remained unheard. The man took up 
the spade and joined his efforts to those of his wife. 

Under the influence of their furious labour, the hole 
grew to the shape and size required. When they ceased 
working, fear came down on the woman again. 

“There be’s ones coming!” 

“Be quiet, will you!” snarled the man. He turned to 
the box, which lay near the candle. The candle guttered, 
fanned by his swift movement. The girl flung herself 
across the little lidless box. 

“Don’t touch it!” she screamed into the silence. 
“*Tisn’t quietened. ’Tis moving its littleen hands!”’ 

In a fury of fear the man raised his hand to strike her 
aside. 

As he did so, from the wide spaces of the sea a 
steamer moaned its syren call that it was lost. 

The unearthly cry came creeping to the shore. It 
entered the souls of the three in the graveyard. 

“Come out of this place!’’ 

The man set off on desperate feet, followed by the 
two women. They fell, scrambled up again and rushed 
on, fleeing from they knew not what, They fled through 
the dreadful choking mist. ... . 
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By Ph. Hagreen 
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From a Pen and Ink Drawing 


By A. D. de Segonsac 


(Exhibited at the Little Art Rooms, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi) 
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THE LITHOGRAPHS OF ALPHONSE LEGROS 
A NOTE: BY CECIL FRENCH 


The great and simple mind of Alphonse Legros, 
adopting though it did a widely varied range of ex- 
pression, remained essentially the mind of the draughts- 
man—above all, of the engraver. Despite the paintings 
of Legros, his many drawings, his sculpture, it is to the 
great series of etchings that we turn for the full revela- 
tion of the artist, in a sense that we do not turn, for 
instance, to the etchingsof Whistler—Legros’ great con- 
temporary-—-for a full revelation of the Whistler spirit. 
The last-named artist, howsoever he may respect the 
limitations of etchings, is, when all has been said,a 
painter expressing himself on the copperplate. It is 
otherwise with Legros. Something in his mind is in- 
tegral with the engraver’s vision; and, noble as are 
many of his oil-paintings, the thought will often come 
to us, when in face of his canvases:—“T his is how an 
etcher paints.’’ Never do we think in the presence of 
his etched work:—“This is how a painter etches.” 

Like many distinguished men of his generation, 
Legros was led to experiment with lithography. The 
results are of a peculiar interest; in certain instances, 
of a quite extraordinary power. | 

We are well accustomed to the experimental litho- 
graphs of the busy painter—dainty little drawings on 
transfer paper, handed to the printer, then forgotten by 
their maker. In the case of Legros’ lithographs, how- 
ever—despite their limited number—we are in a different 
land. Lithography, being on the verge of engraving, 
was all in the day’s work to one who had practised 
etching, dry-point, aquatint, etching on zinc; the new 
medium demanded of Legros no re-adjustment of habit. 

Considering the splendid qualities of certain among 
the prints produced by his lithographic crayon, it is 
curious, at first sight, that their number should not 
be more great. Legros evidently found that there was 
little or nothing in the medium which could give him 
more than he could obtain from the etched copper. We 
have but to call to mind the many lithographs of 
Fantin-Latour and of Mr. Charles Shannon—two born 
lithographers—to understand the difference. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a series of etchings by Fantin or 
Shannon. Legros—in his earlier days especially—by 
reason of his:training as a maker of prints, employs the 
beautiful possibilities of stone and chalk and knife in 
the spirit of a good workman; at the same time, the 
results are, to the discerning, suffused with the etcher’s 
vision, howsoever discreetly and tactfully suffused. 
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The lithographs of Legros may be classified as 
the ‘dark’ and the ‘light.’ The exact number of 
them is of no great importance, for, despite the half- 
dozen or so that are supreme—wunequalled save by 
his finest etchings—the remainder may be roughly 
described as negligable, save to the student or collector 
of the artist. The ‘dark’ method has yielded three 
masterpieces, all exceedingly rare. The noble ‘Crieur de 
Nuit,’ here reproduced, is, in its grand and pathetic 
dignity, of the very essence of Legros; even finer is the 


landscape ‘Le Retour du Bucheron’; on a like high 


level is an upright landscape with birch-trees. Of the 
‘light’ masterpieces, are the wonderful rendering of Death 
as the conductor of a choir of monks, a woody landscape 
with a shepherd reclining, and the well-known portrait of 
Cardinal Manning. A few other portraits—of Thomas 
Okey, of a young girl, of the artist himself—are memor- 
able, though they belong to a slightly lower plane. 

In the ‘dark’ series, the effect is obtained by the knife 
scraping, or half-scraping, away the black chalk. Legros 
uses the white line mostly as pure line, and with all his 
certainty and his scholarly restraint. The effect of the 
‘light’ series is built up by the firm lines of a hard chalk 
—lines austere and clearly-defined, differing widely 
from the methods of Whistler or from the earlier methods 
of Mr. Shannon. 

The extreme rarity of the superb ‘dark’ prints is to 
be deplored, for it is by reason of them that Legros takes 
his place among the great lithographers. Where only 
twenty, or even ten, are known to have existed, their 
appreciation must, of necessity, be confined to the 
very few. Certain extreme rarities are absent from the 
museums, though South Kensington has displayed two 
of them. Hitherto no artistic publication has had the 
sense or the knowledge to give reproductions of them. 

Who are the great lithographers? Fantin-Latour, 
Mr. Charles Shannon, Legros, Whistler—perhaps; but 
here we are on debatable ground. Mr. Pennell would 
place Whistler, as a lithographer, first on the list. 
Whistler’s lithographs, for all their charm, are mostly 
painter’s drawings transferred to the stone; on rare 
occasions only does he make use of the possibilities of 
the medium. With Legros it is different. It is not only 
by reason of his mental attributes—though these, of 
course, are paramount in the long run—but also by 
reason of his technical interest, that Legros has his 
place in the heaven of the immortals on stone. 
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‘14 
By Ludovic Rodo 


THE STAGNANT POOL: Translated by HANNAH 
BERMAN from the Yiddish of J. L. PERETZ 


Once upon a time, there was a stagnant pool. 

It stood apart, by itself, separated from the rest of 
the meadow (in which the cows were feeding, and 
where young shepherds threw stones at each other) by 
tall weeds, and sharp-pointed nettles. And it was sepa- 


‘rated from the free air by a greasy, shimmering, green, 


slimy cover which the wind tore asunder once a year, or 
so. In the stagnant pool there lived (as is the custom of 
the world), very small worms which ate still smaller ones. 

The stagnant pool was not long, nor broad, nor even 
deep. The little worms had to thank only the greasy, 
shiny cover, the water-reeds, and the rotten twigs, for 
not having been able to fathom the depths of the pool, 
nor swim to its outer-most boundaries. 

And, for that very reason, the geography of the stag- 
nant pool is still in its sleep of infancy, in its cradle. 

Because of this, the pride which exists in the stagnant 
pool has wide-open eyes, and fantasy holds complete 
sway under the dark sky of the staghant pool. These 
two—pride and fantasy—spin and weave continually. 

And in due course, they have managed to spin and 
weave Out a whole world of ‘former things’—a true 
tradition of worms. 

The stagnant pool is the Great Sea! 

Into the stagnant pool flow all the four rivers of the 
Garden of Eden... The river Hiddekal, brings gold 
along with its waters—the gold which, in the stagnant 
pool is the slime, is to the worms the means of exis- 
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tence. And the other three rivers bring flowers. These 
are the water-weeds, in and out of which the worms 
play at hide-and-seek on holidays, and pearls—all the 
shell-fish and corals—and the rotten things. . . 

The green cover—the slimy cap which spreads over 
the whole pool—is the sky above the Great Sea. It is an 
extra, separate sky for the world of worms. 

The scraps of egg-shell, which have been carried to 
the direction of the stagnant pool, play the role of stars 
to the worms. And, a rotten pumpkin suffices the 
worms for a sun... 

The stones which were sometimes cast into the stag- 
nant pool by the shepherd boys, were, naturally enough, 
monster hail-stones, which the heavens threw down 
upon the heads of sinners. And when the heavens split 
themselves open, and several rays of the real sun shone 
down upon the brains of the worms, they realised and 
believed in the existence of hell. . 

But life was pleasant in the stagnant pool, where 
everyone was Satisfied with himself and with everyone 
else. Whoever lives in the Great Sea is by nature a fish. 
One little worm would call the other ‘Perch, Pike.’ On 
tomb-stone were engraved the high titles of ‘Crocodile, 
and Leviathan.’ And the term ‘Sprat’ was considered 
the greatest insult. For calling his neighbour a tadpole, 
a worm was not forgiven, not even on the Day of 
Atonement. But, for that again, astronomy, poesy and 
philosophy bloomed like roses in the stagnant pool. 
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“Chinese Woman and Baby” 


By A. Jacobletf 
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The little bits of egg-shell were counted, until it was 
discovered that their number was beyond computation. 

Romanticists sang the praises of the Lord of the 
Universe in thousands of different ways. Patriots were 
compared with the stars. Stars were compared with 
ladies’ eyes. And the ladies themselves were compared 
with heaven itself, if not with hell. Philosophy found a 
resting-place for the souls of pious worms in the rotten 
pumpkin. .. 

In brief, there was nothing wanting. Life had all the 
colours of the rainbow. In due time a codex was drawn 
up containing hundreds of laws ‘and ordinances; and 
thousands of customs were established. And if a little 
worm happened to wish for something different from 
that which was established, it was enough for him to 
recall to mind what the ‘world’ would say if he dared 
to so much as express his wish. He grew scarlet with 
shamy for his impious wish, and did penance. 

But . . . Once on a time, a catastrophe happened. 

A crowd of pigs walked through the stagnant pool. 

. Terrible feet shattered the sky, kneaded the slime to 
nothing, crushed the corals, mangled the flowers... 
And of the whole, distinct world of the stagnant pool, 
there remained nothing but a wilderness, a desolation. 

Many of the worms were fast asleep under the slime. 
{And worms sleep long and heavily). And these were 


rescued... When they woke up, and arose from out of 
their muddy beds, the torn fragments of the sky had 
already floated together, had connected themselves 
together. . . But whole handsful of crushed, suffocated 
and trampled-down worms were lying there unburied, 
telling in their death the tale of the catastrophe. 

““What has happened here?”’ asked the little creatures, 
in a fright, looking about them for a living being who 
might be able to explain to them the nature of the catas- 
trophe. But it was not easy to find such a living being, 
because it is not easy to survive the destruction of a 
heaven. Those who were not trampled to death died of 
fright. Those who did not die of fright died of anguish. 
The others took their own lives themselves. . . With- 
out a heaven, it is impossible to exist. 

There was one, however, who remained alive. But 
no sooner had he explained to the others that the 
heaven which they now saw above them was a brand 
new one, that the other heaven had been trampled out 
of existence by wild animals—when he told them that 
the heaven of worms does not exist for ever; that it was 
possible that the only heaven which existed for ever was 
the common heaven—when he told them this, they 
realised at once that he was out of his mind. 

They pitied him with all their hearts, and closed him 
up in a lunatic asylum. 


REMORSE: BY THEO VAN BEEK 


Penitent and apart, 


I found Love weeping under a forest-tree, 
When the gold of your hair was heavy in my heart. 


And all the memories of you came back to me 
That with shut eyes I had heaped and hidden away. 
Like a drift of dead leaves, dead golden leaves were they 


Over my heart. 
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Walnct Tree” 


From a Drypoint By W. P. Robins, R.E. 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Colnaghi, Bond Street) 
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“HISTRION”: BY HORACE SHIPP 


When Maurice behaved as Maurice was prone to be- 
have for his personal convenience, the stability of 
human morals demanded some extenuating circum- 
stances, and invariably his friends fell back upon the 
excuse of his profession. Also they argued that he was 
very good-looking, very young, and that women spoiled 
him—had spoiled him from the cradle to the latest love 
affair. Maurice, never forgetting for a moment the un- 
deniable fact of his good looks, and with a use of his 
histrionic gifts which was second nature, built about his 
misdemeanours the further safeguard of amoral epi- 
grams, until the lookers-on at the game were rendered 
forgetful of the moral lapses by their amusement at his 
savoir faire. His genius always kept the attention cen- 
tred upon himself during the most painful moments of 


_crises, and by the time that his own well-feigned wounds 


were discovered to be scratches, the bodies of the victims 
were well out of sight and the arena showed freshly 
yellow with sawdust. Imperfect as his moral senses 
undoubtedly were, his sense of climax proved a recur- 
ring salvation. | 

The appearance in the arena of Jean was at first so 
inconspicuous as to make little impression on the minds 
of his.acquaintances, and it was only when he began to 


insist upon introducing her by her Christian name (duly 


Gallicised for zsthetic reasons) that it was felt that she 
was to have place in the history of his emotional de- 
velopment. Jeannette was so entirely different from 
any who had gone before that her advent excited 
unusual interest. The cafés, the art schools, the stage, 
had on this occasion given way to nature unalloyed, 
and Maurice’s affection for his lady occasioned more 
cynicism than even his love affairs warranted. The 
awaited climax, the return to nature, the broken heart 
destined to be displayed on the sleeve which spoke so 
surely of Savile Row, the final disappearance back to 
her home “‘somewhere in France, in the Loch Lomond 
Salient’’ were the oft-rehearsed topics of the clubs and 
cafés which Maurice graced. 


Two factors in the situation had not been allowed 
for, however: one was the force of novelty and the other 
was that mixture of determination and virtue which 
goes. by the name of Scotch character. Therefore it was 
that the climax was unique, coming as it did with the 
announcement of the marriage of Maurice and the 
happy Jeannette. They went to Paris for the honeymoon 
which gave renewed hope to the soothsayers, but they 
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returned indisputably in love and indisputably satisfied. 
The more pessimistic of the onlookers predicted that 
they would live in a garden suburb, the culture of roses 
was hinted as a life interest; but even these extremes 
were avoided and they installed themselves in a tiny 
flat and led a life of mutual enthusiasm. People who 
thus rigorously “tread the dusty road of common-sense” 
provide little as topics. of gossip, and interest in the 
affair waned as the months passed and no new phases 
manifested themselves. In the little flat a woman giving 
all of her life and expecting all was finding things 
serenely right. 

It was after two years that the club gossips began to 
discover a new source of excitement in the appearance 
at various public assemblages of Maurice in close 
attendance upon an American diseuse whose brains and 
beauty had disturbed other hearts than his. Perhaps it 
was that the woman at home had given too much and 
asked too much in return; perhaps it was that the cynics 
were right, only the climax had been postponed ifor 
heightened effect. Eyes turned upon Jeannette; women 
who had long given up calling appeared with conversa- 
tion subtly inquisitorial. She grew brilliant in the art 
of evasion, for however much she had lost her faith she 
never swerved for a moment from her allegiance. Some 


_ part of her had gone out to the man; her nature per- 


mitted no return. Only she watched the course of events 
with something of terror, and somehow it was not of 
herself she thought. The subject of his new friend never 
was broached between them; his movements, his even- 
ings were never enquired into. All the little symbols of 
affection were continued, emptied now of all meaning, 
but an essential part of the game of make-believe which 
was holding off the finale. Two emotions came to him 
from her patience: one of growing irritation at her pre- 
sence, one of fear of her goodness. For her part she 
watched still and waited some sign for guidance. She 
knew that when that came she could act. 

It was after a month of waiting that the sign was 
given. Maurice had been away all day. Gossip had 
let it be known how he had spent the morning and after- 
noon; of the gay dinner party, the occupant of a con- 
spicuous box at his performance, the supper table at a 
fashionable restaurant—these things were known of an 
intuition which needed no confirmation. 

Just after midnight his key turned in the latch and a 
little later she turned in her bed as he entered their room. 
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“Not asleep”? he queried lightly. His kiss brushed 
her brow. In strained silence he threw off his clothes 
and before he switched off the light her eye straying 
across to his bed sent the pain to her heart at the misery 
of his face. Lying back on the whiteness of the pillow 
he looked like a child thwarted of some favourite toy. 

Click 

The room darkened. She remembered his face and 
lay there in the darkness listening to the growing regu- 
larity of his breathing; thinking of the way out. 

How long it was she did not know, but somewhere 
in the eternity of the night she heard the broken sound 
of his voice. Querulous, passionate, pleading, it went 
on, interrupted from time to time when waves of sleep 
dragged it down into unconsciousness. She had never 
known him to talk in his sleep before, and so intense 
was it that it seemed to the woman who listened that 
it were she who dreamed or rather lived the nightmare 
of his suffering. In a confused way he was pleading— 
now to the other woman for her love, now to Jeannette 
herself. 

“Faith? I must be faithful to love . . . love... it’s you, 
Delia; you must feel it... you..” The voice drowned 
to pick up again on a new note. “It’s no good making me 
hate you. I want to remember you always as... these 
two years. I can’t go on... Yes, yes, there’s part of me 
you'll always have but I must be free.”” For a long time 


there was silence, then his voice rose again almost with 
acry: “My God, Jean, don’t cling; I shall go mad,’’ and 
then later after interminable minutes with the low broken 
voice of misery he was saying strange things which bit 
deep, deep into the mind of the woman who waited the 
sign. 

When Maurice returned to the flat to dine the follow- 
ing evening there was a tiny note on the hall-stand. It 
was signed “Jean,” and short as it was there was an air 
of finality about it which left no doubt of the meaning 
of the words. 

My Dear, 

“T think I understand. It is hard, but for my part 
you are free, unless you ever need me. Don’t worry 
about my happiness; I feel certain lam doing the 
right thing. I want you to be happy. Goodbye.” 

In the wide solitude of his own flat he did not need 
to think out the necessary pose. He shook with a kind 
of strange terror at all it meant to him. There was 
something uncanny in knowing so much about women. 
It seemed incredible that his instinctive knowledge had 
been so sound. 

“Well, I’m damned,” he muttered, ‘Fancy that. First 
performance too.” 

He went to the telephone and gave a number in 
Mayfair. 


FIRST THE BLADE THEN THE 
EAR, THEN THE FULL GRAIN IN 
THE EAR | 


From a Woodcut 
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“The Bucking Broncho” 


From an Etching 
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STRAY THOUGHTS: BY “TIS” 


GRASS AND GERANIUM 


Geranium, pillarbox-red, against grass the greener for 
it: the best match in all creation; love, lusty, strong, 
immutable, naked, unashamed. Green motionless: red 
masterful, overpowering, sure of its unconquerable vital- 
ity. Love that hides nothing, knows neither fear, tear, nor 
ecstacy, for geranium-red and grass-green indulge not in 
flights of fancy: it is all reality, the here and now. 
There is no place for it in heaven, nor yet in hell. It is 
of the earth, for the earth. It denies not God, it defies 
not the Devil—it has no concern with either; the despair 
of the poets. 

Imagine Swinburne wreathed in red geranium, or 
Wilde . . . Imagination boggles; Browning, Shake- 
speare, perhaps—certainly Chaucer—and possibly some 
of the “moderns,” but we have lost the sense of the 
realities .... 


THE PELICANS IN ST. JAMES’ PARK 


Pelicans — one — two — three — four — one after the 
other, promenading pale pink on the all-too-green sward 
of St. James’. Walking, webfooted, unctiously, legs 
doorpostwise apart, roofed by the smooth full bottle-like 
belly. One-two, one-two, one-two, slowly portly magis- 
terially. Manifestly, their ‘‘constitutional.’”’ Ugly birds, 
really! Their ruby-red eyes transparent like liquid blood 
and their voracious bills with vicious, vulturesque 
terminals. Profiteers. Apres le déjeuner — ‘‘Prom- 
enade des Anglais” or “des Pelicans,’’ Montecarlo. 
Flowers in masses, lawns, sunshine, blue sky, white 
clouds, soft breeze. Delightful, charming, poetical..... 
Number one feels it, he spreads his wings: he would 
fly —a ridiculous skip, a failure. What was he thinking 
about? A profiteer with wings? A profiteer attempting 
to fly for sheer joy? Impossible. He ponders: he raises 
his black foot and scratches his head. Quite sol It can’t 
be done. He has bethought himself. He leads the way 
towards us—the others follow; approach us with open 
bills—voraciously. That’s better. More in keeping: 
Profiteers! We turn out our empty pockets: we have no 
more to give; no more. They will not believe us. Still 
they present their bills .. . . Ugly birds. 
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THE CUSTODIAN 


She sits on my doorstep. 

For years she has been doing this—off and on: the 
Cat. I mean. A tabby, huge. She’s a Tom (a sex- 
mystery this about cats). Huge, deliberate. She waits 
for me outside my office door. I hate her. There’s a 
drabness about her coat and malignity in her eyes that 
annoy me. She sits there on purpose. Hardly moves to 
let me pass by, yet dashes away when I—coward— 
make up to her. Madame Care. She’s the custodian of 
my worries; the personification of all my troubles; she’s 
fat and well fed. I hate her. Yet I could not kill her: 
it would not seem right: even cares have to be treated 
with respect and consideration. If she were at least 
black; I’d perchance think her lucky; some people do 
look at cats and troubles that way. She’s my obsession; 
I don’t tell anyone, of course, it’s too absurd. But the 
other day my wife said: “I simply hate that cat; I don’t 


know why.”’ 


“GOD SUMMER” 


A London square, looking beautiful in the misty 
shimmering sunlight of an exceptional autumn day. 
The virginia creeper trailing festoons of orange and 
wine-red over the still-green lilac bushes. The quivering 
emotion of a violin played somewhere interwoven some- 
how with the slightly pungent air. A little girl seated 
on a hammock slung swing-like from the bough of an 
old hawthorn; a tiny girl in green, her back towards me, 
the nape of her neck now gleaming soft-white like 
ivory, now hidden by a shock of yellow curls. She is 
blowing bubbles—two, three, four, that rise upwards, 
irridescent, shining like glass. .... 

And the violin sings it all into a pattern, a gossamer of 
light and warmth and music and beauty and innocence 
and sadness and transiency and the vanity of all things. 

I stand and bare my head, my heart beats as I look, 
and listen. 

Only one moment. 

The violin has stopped with the clink of a coin on the 
pavement, distant but audible. Some poor devil of an 
artist who can’t earn a penny by honest work, can’t or 
will not adapt himself as I have done. There’s my gas 
bill, to be sure, and Mr. Lloyd George . . . . I’m in the 
thick of it—myself, again. My Self. .... 
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By Mrs. E, Wilson 


From a Crayon Drawing 
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BY-WAYS OF POETRY: 


Vil.—“A SONG TO THE LUTE IN 
MUSICKE.”’—BY RICHARD EDWARDS: 


B? 1523. D 1566 


The third line of the opening verse of this Song is the occasion 
of some badinage between “Peter” and the “Musicians,” in the 
fourth act of Shakespere'’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

PETER. .... Why “silver sound’? why “Musicke with her 
silver sound”? What say you Simon Catling? 

Ist MusIciAN.. Marry, Sir, because silver hath a sweet sound. 

PETER. Pretty! What say you, Hugh Rebecke? 

2ND MUSICIAN. I say ‘silver sound,” because musicians sound 
for silver. 

PETER. Pretty too! What you say, James Sound-Post? 

3RD MUSICIAN. Fait#, I know not what to say. 


The ridicule here is not levelled against the song itself, which 
is by no means inelegant, but against the pedantic scholar, as 
opposed to the creative artist. Love's Labour's Lost, gives us 
more elaborate satire against “continual plodders,” and the ‘base 
authority” they derive from ‘others’ books.” 

The song is likewise interesting as illustrating the Tudor love 
of music. Erasmus, the Dutch scholar, wrote home to a friend 
that he found Eugland, “from end to end all part-singing.” Our 
reputation as the first musical nation of Europe we sustained 
perhaps until the time of Charles II]. The continual references 
to music in the Pepys household are well-known, and it is said 
that during the Fire of London, when the Thames was covered 
with boats filled with the furniture of the wretched citizens, every 
third boat contained a ‘pair of virginals.” 

With the revived interest in English music it is to be hoped 


that we shall again recapture our old pre-eminence. 
KENNETH HARE. 


Where gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 
There music with her silver sound 
With spede is wont to send redresse: 
Of trouble mynds, in every sore, 
Swete musicke hath a salve in store. 


In joye yt maks our mirthe abounde, 
In woe yt cheres our hevy sprites; 
*Be-strawdhted heads relyet hath founde, 
By musicke’s pleasaunt swete delightes; 
Our senses all, what shall I say more? 
Are subjecte unto musicke’s lore. 


The Gods by musicke have theire prayse; 
The lyfe, the soul therein doth joye; 
For, as the Romayne poet sayes, 
In seas, whom pyrats would destroy, 
A dolphin saved from death most sharpe 
Arion playing on his harpe. 
O heavenly gyft, that rules the mynde, 
Even as the sterne dothe rule the shippe! 
O musicke, whom the Gods assinde 
To comfort manne, whom cares would nippe! 
Since thou both man and. beste doest move, 


What beste ys he wyll the disprove? 
*Distracted. 
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Vill—“HEARS NOT MY PHYLLIS?”: 
BY SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 
B? 1639. D. 1701 


The lyric poetry of the Restoration has suffered partial eclipse 
from the habit many critics indulge of comparing it to its dis- 
advantage with the lyric poetry of the age of Shakespeare. Let 
it be granted that the Elizabethans are incomparably finer than 
the later Cavaliers at the higher excellencies of lyric writing. 
They possess broad and deep imagination, as opposed to fancy, 
spontaneity as opposed to elegance, and passion, as against 
mere gallantry. But when all this its conceded much remains 
to praise. The singers of the Restoration possessed the mental 
alertness that is scornful of any approach to slovenliness of ex- 
pression, they possessed a never-failing lucidity, fancy, gaiety, 
songfulness and wit. One critic dismisses the song-writing of 
the Cavaliers of this period as the work “not of poets but fine 
gentlemen, '—as though men of leisure had not the same right as 
the rest of the world to self-expression. In any case their 
songs are true literary achievements with which the journalistic 
outbreaks of the fine gentleman of our own age must not, for very 
scorn be compared. These poets fought for the King and followed 
him into exile, and this as it happens has done their literary re- 
putation little good. For the critical Chadbands have been horri- 
fied to discover that the sentiments of soldiers smack occasionally 
of the barrack-rooms in which so large a portion of their lives 
is passed. 

KENNETH HARE. 


“Hears not my Phyllis how the birds 
Their feather’d mates salute? 
They tell their passion in their words; 
Must I alone be mute?”’ 
Phyllis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted* all the while! 


‘The God of Love, in thy bright eyes, 
Does like a tyrant reign! 

But in thy heart a child he lies, 
Without his dart or flame!’’ 


Phyllis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


“So many months, in silence past, 
(And yet in raging love) 
Might well deserve One Word, at last 
My passion should approve.”’ 
Phyllis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


“Must then your faithful swain expire! 
And not one look obtain! 
Which he, to sooth his fond Desire, 
Might pleasingly explain!’’ 
Phyllis, without frown or smile, 


Sat and knotted all the while. 
* Knitted. 
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ECCE HOMO: BY B. R. ROWBOTTOM 


A corpulent barmaid, with a flabby, powdered face, 
and fat, damp fingers, clinked three empty glasses to- 
gether, removed them to a receptacle behind the bar, and 
wiped the counter with a filthy rag. She drew another 
pint of beer, and the exertion accentuated the minute 
beads of perspiration on her heated temples. 

The hour was eight o’clock. And the Public Bar of 
the “Duke of Devonshire,” in the Kentish Town Road, 
was pervaded with a nauseous, warm air; for the pun- 
gent tobacco-smoke, the sustained, intemperate heat of 
the July evening, the operations of the numerous pairs 
of lungs, had, in their several modes, affected the con- 


Stitution of the atmosphere. 

A meretricious splendour of coloured liquids, of 
polished metal, of intricate gas pendants, and of plane, 
illusive mirrors, tended to dazzle the uncritical eyes of 
the clientele. —The men were mostly standing in groups 
of three or four, and talking, joking—creating a con- 
tinuous, noisy chatter; at intervals, couples were en- 
gaged in a more subdued conversation. Periodically, 
the bell of a cash register tinkled, clear and sharp. Once 
a man ina distant bar laughed uproariously. And on 
each occasion that the heavy street-doors were swung 
open,—which happened often,—the.doleful music of a 
Salvation Army Band, playing in the road, but a few 
yards away, penetrated with enhanced facility;—or 
sometimes the monotonous voice of a zealot was heard, 
in earnest prayer or vivid declamation. 

Herbert Barnes stood alone. Short in stature, with 
heavy jowls and a narrow forehead, he possessed 
features that are often assumed to signify a brutal spirit. 
His clothes were coarse, and crudely cut; his hands, 
when he replaced his empty glass on the counter, were 
seen to be large and rude; his eyes were small, light blue 
in colour, and, perhaps, rather sly. Viewed by an under- 
standing eye, his countenance, that evening, bore the 
marks of a harassed mind. In unconscious repetition 
of the virtual Christian pilgrim, “He looked this way 
ani that way, as if he would run, yet he stood still.” 
Within him an inordinate desire was at strife with: cir- 
cu mnambient necessity. His unhappiness was profound, 
permanent, bitter. Ihe shadow of the dreary work of 
all the days was dark upon him. And the pain of petty 
domestic strife, recurrent and seemingly inevitable, 


mutilated his rightful happiness in diverse perplexing 


ways. These things were not exactly obvious to him, 


but his sentiments were none the less of a desolate kind. - 


~ 
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He walked forward a few paces and opening one of 
the swing doors stood for a moment heavily inert. The 
words of a supplicant prayer scattered to the vault of 
sky reached his ears: “. . . . And we ask, for the 
sake of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, that some seeds 
from Thy Divine Word we are about to hear this even- 
ing may fall upon a fruitful soil; that a sinful heart may 
be turned to Thee in true humiliation for all Thy bless- 


‘ings. We are all sinners in Thy sight, O God. With- 


out [hy mercy. . 
Herbert Barnes released the door and the rest of the 
words were lost in the slight commotion. Scarcely a 
breath of wind stirred within the street. The pavements 
were yet warm; and a palpable warm dust was in the 
air. Straight before him, the nucleus of Salvationists 
was visible in the midst of a small crowd: the men were 
habited in purple uniforms, ungainly and without beauty; 
the women wore dark, close-fitting dresses, and the 
peculiar bonnets their kind affects. The spectators not 
engaged in worship possessed something in common; 
it might have been difficult, at first, to determine what; 
after a while, however, an inquiring spirit would have 
discerned the common factor: individuals stood in 
isolated, unnatural positions and attitudes, with an air 
of suggesting that they were certainly not parts of the 
evangelic community, that their presence at that par- 
ticular spot was fortuitous, and that they were not pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the service in progress. 
Barnes advanced and stood at the edge of the curb- 
stone with his hands in the pockets of his jacket. The 
Band began to play again, this time a hymn of slow 
movement, severe, and yet suggestive of a durable, fully 
achieved, content. He listened and caught words of a 
limited religious diction he easily understood. The 
fibres of his mind were gently touched as with light 
fingers of hypnotic power. His breathing attained a 
pleasant regularity. He was almost scared lest the 
music should cease. Softly, at last, it came to an end, 
the mixed voices died away, and for a few seconds a 
silence obtained. A woman, with dark, bright eyes, a 
pale complexion, and firmly cut lips, began to speak. 
She spoke of the felicity to be found in Jesus Christ, 
and of the change that her conversion had wrought in 
her heart. Her words were simple, adequate, and 
touched with passion. She made a few gestures, at 
appropriate moments. As she stood there in the public 
highway, with truthful purpose, and a modicum of 
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knowledge, a dignity of a rare and exquisite quality en- 
wrapped her about, preserved her from the possible 
shafts of a rational criticism. When she had reached the 
end of her discourse, she recited the opening verses of 
another hymn, then the Band struck in, and the hymn 
was sung in much the same manner as the former: it 
was during this while that the mind of Herbert Barnes 
was active with unusual, delightful, aspirations,— 
hopes, visions, and memories of past events subdued to 
a bearable recollection. In imagination he stood talking 
to Mary Izod, at the gate of the mean house in Stepney; 
there was a restraint in her bearing, and a mournfulness 
about the lines of her chiselled, young features; the 
scraps of her intimate confession at that hour and on 
subsequent days, he set together again: her husband’s 
brutality, his low, disordered ways, his periods of 
drunken anger, the cruel recital of his betrayals on pro- 
longed voyages to strange ports; then the rupture, her 
flight from the repellent home, nevermore to return: and, 
finally, he saw the early years of their life together in 
the rooms at Camden Town. The memories of these 
things were revealed to him as insular images, as simple 
words of intensive moments, as sounds, odours, plea- 


sures, and hours of pain. He perceived clearly, in 


despite of his weak intelligence, that his life since the 
days of their living together had not fulfilled the vision- 
ary promise. ‘Something had been lacking, always. A 
thing that was bright and afar off. He tried to capture 
this unsubstantial dream, to express to himself its form 
and texture. The hymn that the Band was playing 
brought him near to it. A day that he had spent at 
Southend-on-Sea, many years ago, as a youth of twenty, 
stood out clear and defined: he had been free, frolicsome, 
kindly disposed; in the High Street he had bought, for 
a sweetheart of those times, a present—a trinket-box 
covered with conical shells: content with his purchase 
he had opened the package in the train, on his journey 
home, and examined the shells with pleasure. On that 
day he had been very close indeed to the happiness he 
was still seeking. | 

During the progress of the music the woman who 
had delivered the sermon threaded her way amongst the 
crowd with a long circular-mouthed purse in her hand 
which she tended gravely to the spectators. On her 
arrival in face of Barnes she looked upon his counten- 
ance with a friendly eye, which scanned over the linea- 
ments curiously. He dipped his hand in the pocket ot 
his rough grimy trousers and discovered a penny: this 
he dropped in the purse with a foolish, apologetic air. 
The act, however, was that of an automaton. Phrases 
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that he had heard but a short while ago were now pre- 
dominant in his mind: “I ask you, my friends—are you 
happy ? No!—then come to Jesus. Come to Him this 
day, now, in Him you will find peace like I have found. 
Come, don’t hesitate, come, and be at rest.” The eyes 
of the woman who had spoken these words were upon 
him. He scarcely dared to look up: he felt that he was 
sinking into unknown depths; he felt abashed, silly, 
feminine. “Thank you,”’ she said, and passed on. His 
heart was thumping, as it had seldom beat before. It 
was very stupid, of course, that he should have had a 
sudden desire to pray, and that he could think of no 
words. Then from out the secretest closet of his memory 
came the beginning of a prayer that he had repeated as 
a boy: “Our Father, which art in heaven.” He said it 
openly in his mind, “Our Father, which art in heaven.’ 
Here he pulled himself together and walked away from 
the crowd towards the far end of the street, feeling 
Strangely without power. Behind him he heard the 
sound of footsteps, and of a distant movement; he 
looked around and perceived that the meeting was at an 
end. Several members of the congregation, however, 
were standing talking together, in groups. For no 
reason that he knew of, he turned about, and walked 
back: perhaps the sense that he was left to continue his 
sorry course home oppressed him. He was like a youth 
who tastes for the first time an old, fermented wine: it 
had mounted to his head, and he was bewildered. The 
woman who had given the discourse, and had looked 
curiously into his countenance, remarked his approach, 
and came towards him. 

“Good evening, friend,” she said, “you have come to 
join us then.’’ He looked startled, but she added, “In a 
quiet talk, I mean, of course.”’ 

“ I wanted to ask you a question,” he replied. These 
were words that ‘came into his head,’ as the saying is, 
for, in truth, he had thought of no question to ask. 
The woman listened attentively. “I wanted to ask you”’ 
—his head was heavy and he was unable to think of 
anything at all fora moment —“Why. .. . why you 
are ’appy?”’ 

With a torrential force, like that of a flooded river 
which sweeps all artificial obstacles aside, the memory 
of his quarrel with Mary Izod early that morning, was 
suddenly upon him. And he knew that fe was not 
happy, never had been happy since he had lived with 
her, never had been happy since he was a careless boy. 
Had he known of the Poet, he might have said that his 
only respite had been a “Joy, whose hand is ever at his 
lips bidding adieu.” But, like the mass of mankind, the — 
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By George Clausen, R.A. 


From an Etching 
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learning of Barnes was narrowly limited, and so, in 
what was perhaps the most intense moment of his life, 
his feelings and thoughts remained inarticulate. 

“I’m happy because I’ve found Jesus,’’ she said. 
Then he saw that his question had been stupid, for the 
ansWer was an epitome of her recent theme. He stood 
before the woman foolish and unprepared. She waited 
for him to speak again. Gradually, he conquered his 
perturbation. A degree of ease seemed to be afforded to 
him when he dipped his left-hand thumb in a waistcoat 
pocket. One of his boots rested, by chance, on an 
irregular loose flint in the road: the rigorous contact 
helped him surprisingly. He did not speak, however, 
and at Jast, the woman said: 

“Have you a Bible my friend?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “a big one,’”’—he demonstrated its 
dimensions with his hands,—“it was my father’s.” 

“Then open it, and read in it,”’ she said, “it will give 
you life.” 

The ascent to intimacy had not been so difficult as it 
had appeared, and already he felt less heavy-hearted. It 
was certainly good advice, he thought, for if he read the 
Bible he would learn what to do next in this matter of 
religion. The copy he had at home was printed in large 
clear letters, and the illustrations were helpful. He had 
not, of course, examined the book very closely as yet. 
When he was a boy, one Sunday evening, in the par- 
lour, he had been allowed to take the heavy book from 
its immemorial resting-place, the lower shelf of a light 
table before the window, and look at the pictures. The 
“Revelation of St. John the Divine” frightened him at 
that time. He read a few passages only, but those 
were terribly incomprehensible. The words Alpha and 
Omega, he had found particularly strange, no one in 
the house being able to tell him their meanings. But 
the bits about the great dragon and the war in heaven 
were interesting reading. The thought of these things 
passed swiftly through his mind and he desired suddenly 
to be alone, to walk quietly home, and to read that 
book again. 

“Well, good-night ma’m,” he said, “I must be getting 
along,” and he hurried away. Once, when he was about 
to turn the corner at the far end of the street, he looked 
round, The rest of the evangelists had vanished, and 
the only activity in the vacant spot was occasioned by 
several indistinct specks that he recognised as sparrows 
intent on the satislaction of an evening hunger, for a 
horse and van had recently passed that way. Suddenly, 
and it was as thrilling as a flash of lightning on a warm 
morning, the enormity of his state of sin was manifest 
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to him: he was living with a married woman who was 
not his wife. Despite the warmth of the evening he 
felt an increased wave of heat on his moist temples; 
also, a qualmish fear stirred in his heart, like the shifting 
coils of an uneasy serpent. Damned! he would be 
damned to everlasting torment. The thought was the 
obverse aspect of his quickened aspiration. He was 
suspended between two alternatives: and no compromise 
was permissible. 

A leather patch on one of his broad boots, inelegantly 
mended, caught his eye, and he watched with a mechani- 
cal attention for its periodic appearance. In this wise, he 
fell into a light somnolence, till the end of the street 
where he dwelt came into view. Before him extended a 
line of gray houses, uniform and regular: the doors were 
hung on at points bearing a constant relation the one 
to the other, and the windows were similarly fashioned. 
The instantaneous effect on a stranger would have been 
a complex of limitation, monotony, ugliness. Barnes 
put his hand in his pocket and gripped the door-key. 
Having entered the narrow hall, he hung his dusty 
bowler hat on a wooden peg—the passage was empty 
except for a wooden bracket used as a clothes’-rack— 
and walked through the house to the kitchen. Mary 
Izod was ironing handkerchiefs; at one corner of the 
table stood a pile of them folded; and in her hand she 
held the heated iron. There was a faint smell of burnt 
linen in the air. The woman had raised her head on 
hearing the metallic sound of the key in the lock; and 
when her mate entered she gave him a swift critical 
glance; for he was nearly an hour later than it was his 
custom to be. Her glance did not escape his notice, and 
the result was that he greeted her with a morose, un- 
pleasant tone. 

“Hard at it still,” he said, and there was a brutal 
sarcasm in his accentuation of the words. “No,” she 
replied, “I’m only amusing myself.: I ain’t sat down to- 
day yet.”” Her voice was querulous and inclined to rise 
to a high note. This propensity was in agreement with 
her complexion: a tall, gaunt woman she was, with 
insinuations in her structure that her youth had been 
more handsome than middle-age now proved to be; she 
had unclapsed a brooch at her throat, and thus exposed 
her skinny windpipe down a length of neck. Altogether, 
at this moment, she presented no pleasing appearance 
to the man’s critical eye. He had entered the house 
with turbulent spirits arising behind a superficial calm; 
and the sizht of her standing there, in the jtwilight of 
the kitchen, hard at work still, annihilated the thin film 
of imposture. | 
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“T’ve had about enough of this,” he said, “I don’t 
get any peace anywhere.” He stood there with his hand 
on the door-knob ready to depart. 

“Then you’d better go,” the woman said, in a dry 
voice. She talked on: “I can tell you there’s others un- 
happy besides yourself. I’ve worn my flesh away 
working for your needs. See that arm’’—and here she 
drew back her sleeve—“it was round and plump once. 
And you was glad enough to rest your eye on it then.” 
She drew down her sleeve again, and whilst she did so 
the corners of her lips were drawn tight and upwards, 
and for a moment it seemed that she would cry. She 
controlled herself, however, and continued to iron the 
handkerchiefs without speaking further. He went away 
into the front-room. The remembrance of the Bible 
had come upon him again. He lifted it from beneath a 
folded writing-desk and placed it on the table. Then 
he opened it at random, and began to read, with his 
elbows resting on the table and his hands covering his 
ears. By hazard the passage which fell under his eye 
was that beginning ‘“‘And there was a certain nobleman, 
whose son was sick at Capernaum......’’ And ending 
with the naive climax, “So the father knew that it was 
at the same hour, in the which Jesus said unto him, 
Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his whole 
house.” In this instance these simple words completed 
a transformation in Herbert Barnes. He stepped across 
the frightful abyss: he passed from doubt to conviction: 
he was a sinner, and unfit to read of such wonderful 
miracles, before he was cleansed of his filth. He closed 
the book, took down his hat from the peg, and returned 
to the kitchen. Mary Izod was still mechanically at 
work; her countenance expressed only an acquired ac- 
quiescence in the will of an unfathomable necessity. 

Herbert Barnes stood in the doorway and watched 
her for a moment. She had heard his footsteps, and 
waited for him to speak, but did not look up. 


“Mary,” he said, “I’m going, old gal. We can’t go 
on like this any longer. It’s contrary to God’s orders. 
I'll look after you—but I’m going, now. Nothing you 
say can hold me back.” 

He stopped, and looked at her, pathetically; then he 
added: 

“I can’t kiss you to say goodbye. It’s too late now 
for me todo that. It’s too late—I should have it on my 
mind as a kind of sin. I wish you well, Mary. You'll 
forgive me some-day.”’ Then he turned about and went 
quickly out of the house. . 

The woman had listened to him in a state of stupor. 
She did not speak at all. She could hardly have realised 
the full meaning of his words. When he had gone she 
sank down on a chair—and sat very still, without weep- 
ing. So she was never to see him again. There was no 
acute agony in the thought for her. Existence with him 
had been bearable, and that was all. She had never 
known any intense joy—even his courtship of her had 
been strangely commingled with hours of pain. Still, 
she was very tired. To sleep, and to dream pleasantly, 
for ever, would, she thought, be bliss indeed. She sat 
on in the kitchen alone while the twilight deepened into 
night. Soon her surroundings were invisible. Still she 
did not move. Ultimately, after several hours, her tired 
body seduced her weary mind to an uneasy slumber. 
When she awoke the faint light of early day had spread 
upon the kitchen and its poor furnishings the prosaic 
appearance of reality. A kind of pain, that she had 
often suffered before in times of disappointment, 
nipped her heart. She got up from her seat and 
moved into the passage, thinking that, whatever her 
present distress might be, she should go to bed. Then 
a scratching sound was heard from the front-door; 
next, the door opened and a man’s form appeared. A 
voice said: 

“It’s all right. It’s me. I’ve come back.”’ 


From a Woodcut 
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By Major Haldane Macfall 
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IT VER IT VENUS 


My youth is dead. I will not dream 
On that weak theme 
Whence sorrow springs. 


All Nature be my open book 
Whereon to look 


Though the old loves tug at the heart strings. 


"Tis madness when a thing be lost, 
To count the cost, 
Or to repine. 
The Flemish heaven, cut by no hill, 
Is with me still, 
And the stream sings at morning-shine. 


l’ll win anew the ancient peace. 
Time shall release 
His grip of steel, 

The brain, not soaked in office ink, 
Shall pause to think, 

The human heart have leave to feel. 


The river-traffic will we paint, 
It’s cordage quaint 
A joy shall prove. 

Though the hours fleet with eager wing, 
We'll make them sing! 

More matter in the world than Lovel 


The ripening corn glows ruddy bright, 
In sapphire light 
The Cornflower sways. 
The Poppy is no farmer’s friend, 
But, to the end, 
Things bright of bloom are worthy praise. 


We'll wring from ruthless time an hour 
To watch the flower 
In hottest June. 


BY KENNETH HARE 


And when the great Sun goes to sleep 
Then will we keep 
A soul with the Night’s soul in tune. 


We'll mark how melts Day’s rosy bloom 
I’ th’ growing gloom, 
Our ears shall greet, 
Beneath an opalescent sky, 
That small owl’s cry 
That comes so tuneable and sweet. 


The twilights will we contemplate, 
Their shifting state 
The fields along. 

From thence to Mutability 
Is no far cry,— 

There infinite matter is for song. 


We'll mark how men with eager hands 
Still plough the sands, 
With sweat and cost, 

Though Time mow all both last and first, 
Yet, at the worst, 

We'll call there labour nobly lost. 


We'll haunt old gardens when Night falls, 
Girt by great walls, 
When shrill bats fleet, 

And poplars stand against the skies, 
And moralise 

The Ceasar fallen at our feet. 


I’ll banish Love—and suddenly, 
Ere he do me 
And then —forget, 

I’ll have a way to win Content 
Though Youth be spent, 

And dig the grave of my regret. 
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“The Villain of the Piece” (Paris from Notre Dame) 
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“Beer” 
From a Wash Drawing By Charles Grave 
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AS EXPLAINED IN THE FOREWORD OF “THE APPLE,” WE HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN GIVING PUBLICITY 
| TO THE FOLLOWING— 


EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE D’ART 
MODERNE 


PALAIS ELECTORAL—Janvier 1921-GENEVE 

At Geneva, on the 6th of January 1921, an important 
Exhibition of Painting, Sculpture, etc., will be opened. 

The aim and object of this manifestation are quite 

special and Geneva is the first town which shall offer 
such an Exhibition. 
Revising the modern tendencies is by the fact inciting 
Art in a more energitical impulsion, able to make every 
one feel a greater enthusiasm soliciting and defenting 
the true artists becoming an obligation. 

Every artist, having the perception of actual troubled 
time and working with emotion, will find occasion to 
make himself known. Asa matter of fact, it shall be 
an international artistical comparing of modern time. 

New proficiencies have seen the light, or have been 
subject to transformation, after five years silence, in 
time of war. The world’s confusion was unable to 
impede the ascendent course of Art; on the contrary, it 
has proved to have magnified same, by detecting un- 
prepared means. 

To liberate Art of every sense of mercantile specula- 
tion, to release of all restraint, is the purpose of sincere 
artists who are organizing this grand manifestation, 


with doings of joint responsibility. 


This exhibition may be liable to repetition in all 


important centres of Europa: Londres, Paris, Bruxelles, 
Munich, etc. ... 


“The Electoral Palace’ of Geneva which has been 
chosen for this first manifestation contains a hall fifty 
meters long upon 38 meters side; magnificently lighted, in 
which works of art of all countries would be displayed. 

This hali may contain 5 to 6000 works. 

Exhibitors are exonorated of custom house duties 
(go and back) they shall have merely to label their 
shipments as follows: EXPOSITION INTERNA- 
TIONALE D’ART MODERNE, Genéve, 1921. 

The artists wishing to join to the exhibition must 
apply at earliest convenience, for full particulars, at the 
following address: 

Exposition Internationale d’Art Moderne, 

Bureau du Conservateur 


Palais Electoral 
Geneve. 


P.S. An important Catalogue shall be issued in due 
time, it shall contain numerous reproductions of exhibi- 
ted works. 


BEAUTY’S GIFT— 
YOUTHFULNESS 


“ Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth—I do adore thee.” 
Shakespeare. 


A woman dreads the passing of the years chiefly on 

account of the effect on her appearance. And the 

tale her mirror tells is usually her psychological 
barometer. 


Consequently the culture of beauty brings double 
reward—youthfulness ot spirit as well as appearance. 


An old proverb says “The best is cheapest,’’ and 
truly does this apply to the incomparable. . . . 


THE HALL-WARK OF BEAUTY 


“VALAZE” 


Beauty Preparations GTreatments [| 


There are no better—can be no better in the world, 

for, never resting on her laurels, Madame Helena 

Rubinstein is ever evolving new and marvellous jf 

methods of treatment and preparations so that every 

type of skin, every defect of complexion or contour 
has an unfailing “Valaze” remedy. 


Recommendations and expert advice will be freely 
gi ven— personally or by post. Describe defects fully 
when writing. 


Exclusive treatments are given at the ‘‘Valaze’ Salons 
for remedying facial imperfections and complexional 
blemishes. No fee for private consultation. 


Madame Helena Rubinstein 


24 Grafton. Street (Opposite Hay Hill), 
Bond Street, London, 
New York.. Paris. Melbourne. 
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“APPLE” SERVICE 


The following is a list of originals, reproductions of which have appeared in “ The Apple” on pages indicated 

in the first column. Interested readers are invited to send their orders to the Manager, “The Apple”’ 

we Office, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, who will hand them on to the artists or their agents for execution. 

“The Apple” takes no commission nor does it benefit in any way financially by this service. 
VOLUME I.—NUMBER 1. 


Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price 


Original Woodcut Cora Gordon 23230 31 Birch 
7 The Rose of Dream Original Lithograph Cecil French 23230 ~ sem a Heath Original Aquatint { vem ll ckman 8&8 58 O 
9 Original Woodcut § Cora Gordon 3320 40 AD 010 
The The Prodigai Son } Original Woodeuts { Raverat 1 1 0 
12 Piéta Original Woodcut Gwendolen Si Flies Original Etching E. Blampied 3 0 
Raverat 1 1 O 53 Original Pencil 
23 Girl's Head Original Crayon Drawing Vere Chatteris 5 5 O 
Sieh Drawing J. D. Fergusson 3 3 O 59 Standing Figure Original Lithograph Randolph 
31 Beauvais Cathedral Original Etching John Coney 33 0 Schwabe 2 2 O 
37 The Milkmaid Original Etching W.Lee Hankey 5 5 O 60 Wash Drawing Jan Poortenaar 8 8 O 
VOLUME I.— NUMBER 2. 
Page Inscription Description Artist's Name ‘ Page Inscription Description Artist's Name 
Cover The Miil Original Woodcut Sydney Lee = a 110 An Irish Question Original Woodcut Robert Gibbings 10 6 
78 Pencil Drawing Charlies Keene 1212 111 Sunny Lane Original Etching Cyril S. 
79 Flora Sanguine oseph Southall 9 9 O Spackman 5 5 O 
80 The Old Church Original Woodcut ey Lee Se 2s 113 An Argument Original Etching E. Blampied 33 0 
81 Houses and Spires 114 Four Original Jan Poortenaar 1 1 O 
at Original Woodcut Sydney Lee 33 0 Woodcuts each 
6 T ar Square Original Aquatint an Poortenaar 8 8 O 117 Edinburgh Castle Original Etching W. Renison 
86 The Yellow Gloves Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 33 0 119 Affiches Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 330 
89 The Patch Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 33 0 123 Elephant Original Penci Gaudier H. 
90 Due Bimbi Original Lithograph John Copley e 3 @ Drawing Br 6 60 
95 MadonnaGenitrice,O. Original Lithograph John Copley $3 0 129 Bacchante Original Etching Fred Carter $3 0 
97 Ezra Pound From the portfolio 130 Four Cries Jan Poortenaar 1 1 O 
by The Ovid Press WyndhamLewis 2 2 0O oodcuts | each 
103 The Broken Bridge 131 The Owl Original Etching Winifred Austin 3 3 O 
Jew 132 Gypsies Original Woodcut Gwendolen 
) Original Etching Fred Carter 212 0 Raverat 1 1 O 
105 Original Pen & Ink Keith Baynes 440 134 Four Orient Jan Poortenaar 1 1 O 
109 Bathers Original Lithograph G.SpencerPryse 3 3 0O oodcuts each 
VOLUME I.—NUMBER 3. 
Page inscription Description Artist’s Name Page inscription Description Artist's Name 
s. 8. 
Original Woodcut Ethelbert White 2 2 O 175 DemolitionofG.P.O. Original Etching Frank Potter 6 6 O 
a 183 Pan and Nymph Original Wood 
Brodzky Original! Etchi Frank Potter 220 
157 The Mother Original Lithograph G.S. Pryse 5 5 Engraving Lucchesi 
159 Le Monde od I'on 185 Paris Tenements Original Etching Stanley 
samuse Original Lithograph a Copley 33 0 Anderson 313 6 
165 Chateau Gaillard Original Drypoint in Hardie 440 199 Weeping Ash Original Woodcut Ethelbert White 2 2 O 
171 Hammers From aLithograph John Copley 440 ‘ 
173 ‘The TwopennyShow Lithograph in 201 Old Woman’s Head Original Charcoal 
wo Colours G. S. Pryse 33 0 Drawing HippolyteDaeye 10 O O 


VOLUME I.—NUMBER 4. 


Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price Page inscription Description Artist's Name 
d, 8. 

Cover Tea Original Woodcut Ludovic Rodo a 239 C. Shannon, R.A. 

214 Fruits Original Woodcut Ludovic Rodo 015 0 241 The Limestone Rock Sidney Lee 

215 Bacchante Original Wash and 4H. Gaudier 242 From a Woodcut P, Hagreen s<2-8 
Line Drawing Brzeska 20 0 0 243 Pen & Ink Drawing A. O. de Sigonsac 

217 Jersey Peasants Charcoal Drawing Blampied 6 6 O 246 The Winnowers Original Woodcut Ludovic Rodo ey 

218 Winold Reiss 249 The Walnut Tree Drypoint W. P. Robins 6 6 O 

219 Winold Reiss 251 Potato Planters From an Etching Blam pied 

221 Barges A. Bartsoen 252 Wheatsheaf Original Wocdcut Ludovic Rodo 010 6 

223 Drawings of the ) Laura Knight 253 The Bucking Etching E. Borein 212 6 

Russian Ballet Broncho 

224 Amanda From an Etching G. L. Brockhurst 212 6 255 Child’s Head Crayon Drawing Margaret E. 

225 Fording the Stream Drypoint Blampied Price on demand Wilson 2 2 0 

226 E. — 257 The Mirror Etching G. Brockhurst 3 ie) 

227 E. Jackson 259 C. Shannon, R.A. 

229 Varincella Drypoint Martin Hardie 3 3 O 261 G. Clausen, R.A. 

231 E. Gabain 264 Still Life Original Woodcut Ludovic Rodo 0 5 0 

233 Waterloo Steps From an Etching E, Carter 33 0 265 Haldane Macfall 

235 The Lamas _ From an Etching E.S.Lumsden 6-0 O 268 Chas. Grave 

237 Sortes de I’ Audience Forain 110 0 O 7 
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A Series of Art Books devoted to this newly reviving | 
Craft. Published in Two Editions. 


Special Edition printed from the Wood, limited to 75 copies, 
signed by the Artist. Price £3 3 0. Ordinary Edition 3/6 


Special Edition printed from the Wood, limited to 100 
copies, signed by the Artist. Price £3 3 0. 


| THE LittLeE ArT Rooms, 8 Duke Street, 


MODERN 
WOODCUTTERS 


NOW READY 


No. | 
GWENDOLEN RAVERAT 


14 Woodcuts with an Introductory Note by H. F, 


No. 2 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A 


14 Woodcuts with an Introductory note by H. F. 


Edition 3/6 


Herbert Furst 


Adelphi, WC2 


POWDERS 
ARE THE FOUNDATION AND FINISHING TOUCH OF 
BEAUTY'S TOILETTE 
Perfumed “Chaminade” June Roses” 
or Mystérieuse’ 
Bath Dusting Powder 5/- 
Complexion Powder Tints, 5/- 


Of all Dealers in High Class Perfumery 
or direct from MORNY FRERES L™ 
20! REGENT ST_W. 


this has never been attempted 


* 


You ask why Mr Vasco is more successful than others with his 
Permanent Hair Waving : two are the secrets :-— 

ist. His patented invention, “The Cone,” upon which the hair is 
wound—its formation ensures the hair from breaking and yet gives ita 
most beautiful wave, solt to the eye, natural-looking. 

2nd. He employs the most skilled male operators in the world, there- 
fore without the above you cannot have a Vasco Wave. 

The hair is steam-treated—this, though necessary to achieve the 
final result, would prove useless if the hair is not skilfully prepared first. 
Do not be led into the belief that the “waves” last for one or more years; 
be content if they last six or seven months. You can have it re-done 
without the hair suffering in the least. 

Some hair cannot be permanently waved—after examination Mr 
Vasco will give his unbiassed opinion on any individual case. You can 
consult him also if your hair is dyed or bleached. After long and hard 
research he has succeeded in permanently waving or curling such hair, 
anybody ia the world. 

To permanently wave a whole head of hair, “ordinary thickness,” 
takes from 2 to 23 hours. Amongst our patrons we have children of three 
years old. 

The recent large extension of Mr Vasco’s premises enables him to 
place at the disposal of his clientéle a vastly increased number of 


PERMANENTLY WAVED 
HAIR 


Without which none of you Ladies should be. hemo 
but a necessity; from it you get comfort and peace of mi 


Mr Vasco has the pleasure to answer 
the many enquiries he has received, and 
at the same time enlighten all Ladies on 
the subject of the Permanent Hair Wave. 


Permanent Waving Machines. Therefore the necessity of making ad- 
vance appointments for the treatment is thus obviated. 

The cost is from £5 5s. for the whole head, and from £3 for the 
front. The side pieces are 6s. per cone. One or two each side may be 


enough. You can shampoo your hair every day, or expose it to any damp- |. 


ness—the waves remain. 

It is necessary for ladies to visit our establishments to have their 
hair permanently waved. We have no branches and we have not sold 
our invention to anybody; we do not sell home outfits, Mr Vasco finding 
that the work can only be done by an expert. 

No, ladies, we do not cater for Cinema Shows; instead, when =~ 
come to our Establishment you will see at any time of the day LIVE 
MODELS (four or five of our assistants) with their hair meer ngs 
Waved. You will judge for yourselves that our work will defy all 
criticism and competition. 

At present we can accommodate 25 ladies at a time, each one attended 
by a eomner, | skilled artist (male), If you do not require your hair 
Permanently Waved or Curled we h you will favour us with your 
visit just the same, as we specialise aiso in Hair Tinting, Hairdressing 
and Shampooing, Hair Treatment and Hair Work. ; 

We have special light airy rooms for Permanent Waving, Hair 
Tinting, and taking hair orders. 


Hair Permanently Waved can be dressed as shown above or any other style. 


T. VASCO Lid. 


THE WORLD -CELEBRATED MAKERS OF TRANSFORMATIONS 


16 DOVER STREET, 


PICCADILLY 
LONDON W 1 
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BOOKPLATES FRANK 


BRANGWY 


Introduction by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Text by E. HESKETH HUBBARD 


A collection of seventy recent Bookplates, contains many designs printed 
from the original auto-woodcuts, others in line and half-tone, tinted and coloured, 
specially designed jacket, cover, initials, decorations, end papers, etc. 


Exhibiting well the massive strength 
and immense fertility of Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s Art.—“Times Literary Suppt.” 


The examples are extraordinarily im- 
pressive: elegant, powerful and har- 
monious.—“The Bookman.” 


One has no need to be an enthusiast to appreciate this 
beautiful quarto volume, its value is enhanced by a brief 
essay by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, a technical note by Mr. 
E. Hesketh Hubbard.—“‘John O’London Weekly.”’ 


Mr. Brangwyn’s amazing versatility as an artist and 
his no less amazing craftsmanship are well shown in 
the seventy bookplates here gathered together and ad- 
mirably presented in monochrome or in one or other 
agreeable combination of tints. Some are reproduced 
from pencil sketches of rare delicacy, but many, if not 
most of them, are apparently printed from wood blocks 
cut by the artist himself.—“Studio’’ November 1920. 


Mr. Brangwyn has given to this de- 
lightful art a new force and individu- 
ality.—*‘Colour.” 


His power as a deavghteman and his 
extraordinary fertility in pictorial ideas 
are evident.—‘*‘Manchester Guardian.” 


The real delight in these pages which enables you to 
turn them over and gloat on them again and again is 


the originality, the power, and the beauty of design.— 
Sir James Yoxall in “Schoolmaster.”’ 


They exhibit the characteristic qualities of Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s art—strength and mass. In all the mediums he 
seems to be equally at home. And though in point of 
scale they are but like postage stamps compared with the 
great expanses of his frescoes, they contrive to give the 
effect of immensity—which proves, as Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts says in his foreword, that size has nothing to do 
with magnitude.—“T he Scotsman” November 1920. 


Price 42/- Net 


THE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE 


Number five is mainly devoted to Danish Art, chiefly modern. The articles are 
by Georg Brochner; by post 2/8 quarterly, subscription 10/6 yearly 


QUELQUES BOIS DE LUDOVIC RODO 


Text in F rench by Ker-Frank-Houx; printed in sepia and black. The only edition i is 


limited to 200 copies; by post 8/6 


The MORLAND PRESS Ltd 190 Ebury Street London SWI 


Printed for the Proprietors, The Colour Publishing Company, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, by The Morland Press Ltd., 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1 
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An Important New Art Publication 


MASTERPIECES MODERN 
ART 


One hundred and sixty Pictures by EMINENT Mopern Masters faithfully repro- 
duced and specially printed in colour. @. Complete in twenty fortnightly parts, and 
containing Eight Colour Plates and a commentary Text by “Tis,” together with a 
ninth, smaller but equally valuable, picture tipped on to a very attractive cover 


_ Number One contains 
Reproductions of Works by: 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 


CHARLES SHANNON, R.A. 
SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 


ARNESBY BROWN, R.A. 
AMBROSE McEVOY 

G. CLAUSEN, R.A. 
FRANK SALISBURY 
LEON DE SMET 


‘<< 


Number Two contains 
Reproductions of Works by: 
W. LEE HANKEY 
HARPIGNIES 
A. J. MUNNINGS 
TOM MOSTYN 
W. STRANG, A.R.A:; 


F. BRANGWYN, R.A. 
W. de GLEHN 


JOSEPH SIMPSON 
ETC. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers and Bookstalls or from the Publishers 
The first number of this publication is now on sale 


Price per part 2/- Net 


Subscription rate to all parts of the world, 
post free (20 fortnightly issues), £2 5 0 


Published by COLOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 53 Victoria Street London SWI 
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ONE of the most important essentials of beauty is a healthy 
skin, and this is ensured by the daily use of Royal Vinolia 


Soap. This charming soa 
and comfort. Used in th 


~ tonic effect upon the skin. 
The rich creamy lather of Royal Véinolia Soap possesses cleansing and 


Per Box 


containing 
three tabiets 


er 


re 


. 


emollient properties which are exceptionally soothi 
the lasting fragrance of its delicate perfume appeals to all ladies of taste. 
Made from the purest vegetable oils it is a perfect soap for the toilet. 


This soap is one of the distinctive Royal Vinolia Series— 
are exquisite aids to Health and Beauty. 


Per. 


gives a delightful feeling of freshness 
e toilet or the bath it has a general 


and invigorating, while 


Ghe use of 


Royal Vinolia Cream and Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder 
is recommended in conjunction with ‘Royal Vinolia Soap. 


VINOLIA’ COMPANY LIMITED . 


LONDON, 
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